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Few  spots  ill  Americii,  of  equal  area,  possess  a  greater 
wealth  of  local  history  than  the  block  of  about  four  acres 
of  laud  bounded  by  Essex,  St.  Peter  and  Brown  streets 
and  W ashiugton  Square  in  Salem.  Besides  enclosing  two 
large  libraries  located  here  for  a  generation,  and  now  num¬ 
bering  together  some  seventy-live  or  eighty  thousand  vol¬ 
umes,  enriched  with  works  of  art,  and  likely  to  retain  their 
present  domiciles  for  many  years  to  come,  these  four 
streets  bound  a  level  tract  which  has  been  successively  the 
home  of  such  interesting  characters  as  the  gallant  Captain 
Gardner  who  fell  while  leading  his  men  against  King  Philip 
and  the  Narragausetts  in  the  great  swamp  tight  of  1675, 
and  Major,  the  Honorable  William  Browne,  a  famous  pre¬ 
revolutionary  magnate  whose  mansion-house  became  after¬ 
wards  the  residence  of  William  Gray,  at  one  time  the 
largest  ship-owner  in  the  United  States,  and  was  occupied 
as  that  famous  hostelry  and  stage  house,  the  Sun  Tavern, 
from  1800  until  its  disappearance  on  the  erection  of  the 
Manning  building,  now  Bowker  Block. 

This  square  is  also  the  location  of  the  birthplace  of  Pres¬ 
cott,  and  of  the  residence  of  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody  and  of 
his  son.  Col.  Francis  Peabody ;  the  house  owned  by  the 
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former  having  been  erected  and  occupied  by  the  Honorable 
Nathan  Read,  who  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  invent¬ 
or  to  apply  steam-power  to  propulsion  on  land  and  water, 
and  having  been  demolished  in  1855  to  make  way  for 
Plummer  Hall.  The  mansion-house  of  Capt.  JosephWhite, 
the  scene  of  the  most  dramatic  crime  ever  perpetrated 
in  New  England  and  later  the  residence  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  David  Pingrec ;  the  Andrew  house,  in  his  boyhood, 
a  favorite  visiting  place  of  Governor  Andrew,  which  that 
great  magistrate  never  outlived  the  hope  of  possessing ; 
and  the  house  in  which  the  Nestor  Governor  Bradstreet 
died,  March  27,  1G97,  after  passing  therein  the  last  years 
of  his  protracted  and  eventful  life, — all  these  are  included 
within  the  designated  limits.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
settlement  the  town  pound  was  also  within  or  near  them  and 
Brown  street  was  designated  for  a  time  as  "y®  lane  leading 
from  prison  lane  to  y®  pound.”  Since  the  year  1865  this 
interesting  locality  has  been  the  resting  place  of  all  that 
remains  of  probably  the  oldest  church  edifice  in  the  Union, 
a  meeting  house  erected  in  1634  by  the  first  rcliitious  so¬ 
ciety  gathered  on  the  soil  of  New  England  and  used  by 
them  under  the  guidance  of  Hugh  Peters  and  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  for  school  and  municipal  as  well  as  church  pur¬ 
poses,  until  1672, —  the  very  burr,  as  it  were,  which  held 
and  protected,  at  that  early  day,  the  priceless  kernel  of 
New  England  Congregationalism. 

It  has  been  thought  well  in  connection  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  Essex  Institute 
in  a  local  habitation  of  its  oAvn,  to  put  on  record  in  a 
brief  summary  what  these  crowded  acres  have  to  tell. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  diligent  research  has 
failed  to  determine  to  which  of  the  original  settlers  these 
acres  were  at  first  granted.  Lucie  Downing,  sister  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  wife  of  Emanuel  Downing  who  seems 
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to  have  been  "an  adventurer”  as  early  as  October,  1629, 
and  to  have  come  over  probably  not  before  October  21, 
1637,  and  certainly  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1633,  in 
which  year  Felt  finds  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
first  church,  to  have  taken  the  oath  of  freeman  and  to  have 
been  granted  land, — this  Lucie  Downing,  the  mother  of 
the  famous  Sir  George,  who  gave  his  not  unsullied  name 
to  Downing  street  in  London  and  Downing  College  at 
Caml)ridge,  conveys,  August  3,  1656,  these  four  acres  to 
Joseph  Gardner  in  the  words  following,  viz. : 

12“  :  6“  m“  :  1656 

Lucie  Downing  of  Salem  in  New  England  by  y*  advice 
Concent  &  allowance  of  Em  :  Downing  her  husband  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  seve"  Letters  und''  his  hand  hath  given  graunted 
&  conformed  to  Joseph  Gardner  there  son  a  mesuage  or 
tencm‘  in  Salem  scituate  upon  fower  acres  of  ground  In¬ 
tire  hailing  y®  coiuon  on  y®  east,  y®  streete  or  highway 
fro  y®  meeting  house  to  y®  harbour  on  y®  south  &  a  lane 
that  goes  to  y®  north  River  on  y®  west  w®'‘  sd  p''misses  y® 
s'*  Lucie  giues  unto  y®  s'*  Joseph  as  his  dowry  &  mariage 
porcon  w*'‘  Ann  y®  daughter  of  y®  s'*  Emanuel  &  Luce 
Downing  his  wife  as  appears  by  a  writing  dated  y®  8  Au¬ 
gust  1656:  this  is  entered  by  way  of  causion. 
witness  to  y®  deed 

W"  Hathorn 

George  Norton 

Mr  Downing  before  leaving  England  had  expressed  to 
Governor  Winthrop  his  wish  to  secure  a  house  either  Iiy 
lease  or  purchase  in  advance  of  his  coming.  He  writes 
"To  the  Honourable  his  verie  loving  brother  John  Win¬ 
throp  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  in  New  England,”  in 
these  words : 

"Good  Brother : 

.  .  .  .  Its  noe  small  comfort  to  me  that  I  haue  hope 
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ere  long  to  enioy  your  Companie,  I  purpose  God  willinge 
to  sett  forth  hence  in  the  begyuuing  of  Aprill  at  furthest 
and  to  take  your  sonne  hence  with  me.” 


"I  follow  your  councell  in  coming  to  the  bay  before  1 
resolve  where  to  pitch'e.  I  pray  helpe  me  to  hire  or  buy 
some  howse  (so  as  I  may  sell  ytagaine  if  I  shall  remove) 
in  some  plantacion  about  the  Bay.  Thus  for  present  1 
take  leave  and  rest  leaving  yoii  and  your  affayres  to  y* 
blessed  protection  of  y®  Almighty. 

Your  assured  and  louing  lirother, 

Em.  Downinge.” 

21  9ber  1637. 

That  Mr.  Downing  had  a  mansion  house  here  as  earlj^ 
as  1644,  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  his  deed  of  mortgage  ac¬ 
knowledged  before  Mr.  Deputy  Governor  Winthrop,  De¬ 
cember  20  of  that  year,  granting  to  Thos.  Fowle  and  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  Esq.,  "his  mansion  house  at  Salem  w‘'‘ 
foure  Acres  more  or  lesse  thereto  adjoineing,  and  twenty 
Acres  more  purchased  of  M®  Endecot  lyeing  upon  y®  South 
River.”  The  Mansion  House  and  four  acres  would  seem 
to  be  the  same  as  the  "mesuage  or  tenem‘”  conveyed  by 
Lucie  Downing  to  Joseph  Gardner  in  1656,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  astute  conveyancers  who  suppose  from  the  terms 
of  this  mortgage  that  the  homestead  as  well  as  the  "  twenty 
Acres  more  lyeing  upon  y®  South  River  ”  were  both  "pur¬ 
chased  of  M*".  Endecot.”  The  mortgage  further  recites  a 
deed  dated  the  eighth  day  of  June,  1640,  "  whereunto  is 
annexed  a  bound  of  Sixe  hundred  pound  ”  to  secure  said 
Fowle  and  Winthrop.  But  it  was  only  in  November,  1640, 
that  the  General  Court  established  a  system  of  registering 
deeds  substantially  like  the  admirable  one  now  in  use  in 
New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  Union,  but  not  yet 
adopted  in  the  old  country.  It  is  described  in  an  act  of 
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the  "Geirall  Cct  held  at  Boston,  y*"  7th  Day  of  y*  8th  m” 
1640.”* 

If  any  trace  of  this  deed  of  June,  1640,  exists  it  has  es¬ 
caped  notice.  But  frerpicnt  mention  of  the  Mansion  House 
jmshes  its  date  l)ack  to  a  period  about  as  early  as  the  mort- 
"age  to  Fowle  and  Winthrop.  In  1649,  Hu:  Peter  is 
writing  to  his  "  Hon  :  frend  lohn  Winthrop  in  :  Esqr  at  Pe- 
quoit  River  or  elsewhere,”  about  the  "100  1  M*'  Downing’s 
house  is  bound  to  me  for  :”  and  again  in  1654,  ho  writes 
him,  "M''.  Downing  is  not  honest,  owes  meo  100 1  for  which 
his  house  is  bound  to  mee.”  Peter  Palfray  deeds  in  1653 
a  half  acre  "  over  &  against  Mr.  Downing’s  house  in  Sa- 


♦“  For  avoyding  nil  fraudulent  conveyances,  &  that  every  man  may  know  what 
estate  or  interest  other  men  may  have  in  any  houses,  lands  or  other  hereditaments 
they  are  to  deale  in,  it  is  tlierefore  ordered,  that  nRer  the  end  of  this  month  no 
morgage,  hargainc,  sale  or  grannt  hereafter  to  bee  made  of  any  houses,  lands,  rents 
or  other  hereditaments,  shnlhee  of  force  against  any  other  person  except  the  grann- 
ter  &  his  heires,  nnlesse  the  same  bee  recorded,  ns  is  hereafter  expssed:  And 
that  no  such  bargain,  sale  or  grannt  already  made  in  way  of  morgage,  where  the 
grannter  remains  in  possession,  shalbee  of  force  against  any  other  but  the  grauntcr 
or  his  heires,  except  the  same  shalbee  entered,  as  is  hereafter  expressed,  w‘''in 
one  month  after  the  end  of  tins  Conrte.  if  the  ptye  bee  w'^'in  this  inrisdiction,  or 
else  w*''  in  3  months  after  hee  shall  returne.  And  if  any  such  grannter,  &c,  being 
required  by  the  grauntee,  Ac,  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  any  grannt,  Ac,  by 
him  made,  shall  refuse  so  to  do  it  shalbee  in  the  power  of  any  magistrate  to  send 
for  the  |>arty  so  refnseing,  A  comit  him  to  prison  wt'>ont  bade  or  mayneprize,  until 
hee  shall  acknowledg'the  same. 

And  the  gi-anntee  is  to  enter  his  caution  w"' the  record',  A  this  shall  save  his 
interest  in  the  meane  time;  A  if  it  bee  doubtful  wliether  it  bee  tlie  deed  or  grannt  of 
the  pty,  hee  sliall  bee  Iround  w"'  sureties  to  the  next  court.  A  the  caution  shall  re- 
maine  good  as  aforesaid. 

And  for  recording  all  such  bargaines,  Ac,  it  is  further  ordered,  that  there  shal¬ 
bee  one  appointed  at  Ipswich,  for  w“''M'  Samn ;  Syiiionds  is  chosen  for  that  Co't 
to  enter  all  such  bargaines,  sales,  Ac,  of  all  lands,  Ac,  w‘'‘in  the  inrisdiction  of  that 
Court;  A  Mr.  Emanuell  Downing  is  chosen  in  like  sort  for  the  inrisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Salem ;  A  all  the  rest  to  bee  entered  by  M'  Stephen  Winthrope,  the  re¬ 
corder  at  Boston. 

And  that  it  is  not  intended  tli.at  the  whole  bargaine,  sale,  Ac,  shalbee  entered, 
but  onely  the  names  of  the  grannter  A  grauntee,  the  thing  A  the  estate  grnunted, 
A  the  date;  and  all  such  entryes  shalbee  certified  to  the  reconler  at  Boston  w“>in 
6  months  yearely. 

And  it  is  ordered,  that  the  fee  for  every  such  entry  shalbee  6d. 

And  it  is  hearby  declared,  that  this  onler  sliall  not  extend  to  any  grauut  made 
or  to  bee  made  by  any  towneship.’’ 
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lem,”  and  John  Horn  (Orne)  uses  it  as  a  landmark  in  his 
deed  of  two  years  later. 

It  would  he  unsafe  to  conclude  that  Downing  was  dead 
in  1656,  because  he  does  not  join  his  wife  in  the  deed  to 
Gardner.  During  his  absence  in  England  in  1643  she  had 
executed  a  deed  to  John  Pickering,  to  which  the  subse¬ 
quent  assent  of  her  husband  seems  to  have  been  accepted. 
"Seve"  Letters  und*'  his  hand  ”  msiy  mean  his  several  deed. 
A  deed  to  John  Marston  in  1658,  with  other  allusions, 
give  some  ground  to  think  him  then  living. 

No  mention  occurs  of  him  in  New  England  earlier  than 
the  two  grants  in  Salem  made  "unto  Mr  Emanuell  Down- 
ynge  16‘'*  of  y*"  5“'  moneth  1638.” 

Mr.  Downing’s  interest  in  the  New  England  venture 
probably  dated  as  far  back  as  1629  and  in  October  of  that 
year  he  seems  to  have  met,  at  Mr.  Deputy  Goff’s  house  in 
London,  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  adventurers 
who  were  to  consider  of  and  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  government  to  New  England.  The  first  volume 
of  the  "Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  in  New  England”  has  on  its  391st  folio  an 
entry  as  follows,  under  date  of  the  General  Court  held  at 
Boston,  September  6,  1638. 

"Whereas  Emanuel  Downing  Esq*^  hath  brought  over  at 
his  great  charges  all  things  fitting  for  takeing  wild  fowle 
by  way  of  duck  coy,  this  Court  being  desiros  to  encourage 
them  &  others  in  such  designs  as  tend  to  publike  good,  do 
give  him  full  libeily  to  place  the  same  duck  coy  in  some 
convenient  place  w*’‘’in  the  bounds  of  Salem,  as  the  town 
&  he  can  agree  &  that  it  shall  not  bee  lawful  for  any  ^son 
to  shoote  in  any  gun  w‘'*in  halfe  a  mile  of  the  pond  where 
such  duck  coy  shall  bee  placed,  nor  shall  use  any  other 
meanes  for  disturbance  of  the  fowle  there ;  &  if  any  man 
shall  offend  .  .  &  if  any  pson  shall  be  taken  shooting. 
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or  going  aboute  to  shoote  av***!!!  y“  said  limits  &  being  not 
knowne  to  y*  said  Emanuel  Downing  or  his  servants  w'** 
shall  attend  the  said  duck  coy,  it  shall  bee  laAvful  for  them 
to  make  seizure  of  his  peace  &  detain  the  same  till  the 
cause  be  heard  &  determined.” 

On  the  same  sixth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  1638,  as 
appears  on  the  first  folio  of  the  first  book  of  recorded 
deeds  for  Salem,  John  Humphrey,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  "hath 
grauuted  unto  Emanuel  Downing  of  Salem,  Esqu.,  the 
two  ponds  and  soe  much  high  ground  about  the  ponds  as 
is  needful  to  keepe  the  duck  coye  private  from  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  plowman,  herdsmen  .  .  passing  that  ivay  w®*‘ 

he  may  .  .  as  he  take  not  in  above  fifty  acres  of  up¬ 

land  rounde  about  the  same.”  This  Felt  takes  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  name  "Coy  Pond,”  near  Forest  River. 

Mr.  Downing  was  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In 
1633  he  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council  in  London  in 
behalf  of  the  colony,  and  again  in  advocacy  of  Endecott’s 
laws  Avhcn  they  were  subsequently  assailed,  and  as  late  as 
September  10,  1653,  he  was  praying  the  General  Court 
for  the  setting  out,  by  metes  and  bounds,  of  lands  already 
granted  him. 

Inlluential  as  Emanuel  Downing  certainly  was  in  the 
early  years  of  the  colony,  we  know  neither  the  date  of  his 
birth,  of  his  death,  nor  of  his  arrival  in  New  England,  nor 
how  he  became  possessed  of  this  valuable  property.  The 
house  which  he  seems  to  have  built  upon  it,  probably  be¬ 
tween  1640  and  1644,  is  thought  to  have  occupied  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  Essex  street,  almost  exactly  midway  between  the 
easterly  and  westerly  corners  of  the  field,  a  little  west  of 
Plummer  Hall,  and  near  the  site  of  the  brick  mansion  erected 
by  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody  about  1819-20  and  successively 
occupied  by  his  sons  Joseph  Augustus  and  Francis.  Felt 
thinks  it  disappeared  about  1750  and  Col.  Benjamin  Pick- 
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man,  writing  in  1793,  states  the  date  of  its  destruction  as 
1755. 

At  these  dates,  it  would  not  have  been  a  ruinously  old 
house  and,  since  it  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  pre¬ 
tentious  houses  in  the  colony,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
hurried  out  of  sight  from  age  or  lack  of  style.  It  had  two 
massive  stacks  of  chimneys  and  also  two  transparent,  hollow 
columns  of  lead  sash  iiiid  diamond  glass,  great  lanthorns, 
one  on  either  side  the  front  door,  for  lighting  up  the  am¬ 
ple  grounds  in  front,  and  these  rose  from  the  foundation 
to  the  roof  and  contained  a  cupboard-door  at  each  floor  of 
the  house  for  inserting  candles  or  other  illuminating  ap¬ 
pliances  on  occasion  of  festivity  or  other  need  of  light. 
The  house  was  of  no  mean  dimensions.  In  1731-2  it 
was  apportioned  between  the  widow  and  eldest  son  of 
Benj.  Ropes.  The  widow  was  assigned  dower  in  the 
western  half,  which,  with  a  lean-to  (variously  spelt  "linter” 
and  otherwise),  had  a  frontage  of  about  twenty-five  feet  on 
the  street.  It  had  its  "grate  chamber,”  its  "grate  starres,” 
its  "grate  entry”  and  its  "grate  mine”  and  underwent,  as 
late  as  1726,  most  extensive  and  costly  repairs  at  the  hands 
of  Capt.  John  Green  and  had  its  "Shingalls”  and  its  "clay- 
bords”  put  in  order  and  would  seem,  at  the  middle  of  the 
century,  to  have  enjoyed  the  "promise  and  potency”  of  pro¬ 
tracted  life.  The  appearance  of  the  house  has  been  made 
familiar  by  the  picture  which  has  the  authority  of  Felt, 
who  derived  it  from  a  water  color  painting  in  possession 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  probably  done  by  Bartole  in  1819. 
The  house  was  of  two  full  stories  with  three  high  gables  in 
front,  and  a  chimney  and  a  gable  at  each  end  :  doubtless 
it  had  at  least  "seven  gables.” 

It  was  better  known  as  the  Bradstreet  house.  Governor 
Bradstreet,  the  most  valuable  citizen,  Colonel  Pickman 
says,  who  ever  lived  in  Salem,  having  come  into  possession 
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of  it  l)y  marrying  for  his  second  wife  when  he  was  seventy- 
three  years  of  ago,  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel  Down¬ 
ing,  who  was  left  a  Avidow  by  the  tragic  and  lamented 
death  of  Capt.  Joseph  Gardner,  Dec.  19,  1675.  She  mar¬ 
ried  the  Governor  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  following  June, 
at  the  age  of  forty-two,  after  fully  protecting  her  property 
by  a  marriage  settlement  which  opens  in  this  theocratic 
phrase,  "  Whereas,  by  the  All-wise  Providence  of  God, 
"there  is  a  marriage  intended  in  convenient  tyme  betwixt 
".M'  Simond  Bradstreete  of  Bostone  &  Mrs.  Ann  Gardner 
"of  Salem”  and  is  dated,  May  2,  1676.  She  survived  her 
second  spouse,  who  died  in  this  house  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four,  and  herself  died  sixteen  years  later,  April  19,  1713, 
leaving  by  will  her  "dwelling  house,  out-housing,  orchard, 
garden  and  appurtenances,  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid,  ly¬ 
ing  between  Maj(*r  William  Browne’s  on  the  west  side, 
Capt.  Bowditch,  William  Gedney  and  Beadle  on  the  east, 
the  main  street  on  the  south  and  a  lane  on  y*  north”  to  the 
daughters  of  Col.  John  Waiinviight  of  Ipswich,  deceased, 
grand-nieces  of  Madam  Bradstreet  the  testatrix.  These 
ladies  at  once  leased  the  grand  old  mansion,  Avith  which 
they  probably  had  no  associations  of  a  sentimental  nature, 
for  a  public  house  and  here  Avas  opened  by  Elisha  Odlin, 
first  licensed  as  an  Innholder  by  the  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  at  Salem,  June  30,  1713,  again  June  29,  1714, 
and  again  August  10,  1715,  the  famous  old  "  Globe  Tavern” 
of  Avhich  Felt  finds  no  mention  earlier  than  1727,  and  gives 
no  hint  that  he  kncAv  Avhere  it  Avas.  One  Elisha  Odlin, 
for  licensed  innholders  in  those  days  Avere  among  the  best 
of  people,  appears  soon  after  this  as  a  preacher  at  "  Aims- 
bury”  and  before  December  27,  1715,  Benjamin  Ropes 
had  become  "  mine  host  of  the  Globe  Tavern,”  for  on  that 
day  Ave  read  in  the  Sessions  Court  Records  "Benjamin 
Roapes  is  admitted  an  innholder  in  y“  toAvn  of  Salem  at  y* 
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Sign  of  y®  Globe  in  y®  room  of  E.  Odliu.”  Benj.  Hopes, 
like  all  li(rensed  landlords,  must  give  sureties  "  for  kcep- 
inge  good  rule  &  order  and  payment  of  y*  King’s,  his  ma- 
gestie’s  Exeise,”  and  he  offered  on  his  first  bond  no  less  a 
personage  than  Philip  English.  He  was  again  licensed 
Jul}'  17, 1716  and  June  25, 1717.  He  died  before  the  close 
of  this  last  year,  but  he  died  the  owner  of  the  Bradstreet 
mansion  as  well  as  the  Landlord  of  the  Globe  Tavern. 
November  1,  1716,  he  had  received  from  the  grand-nieces 
of  Madam  Bradstreet  a  deed  of  the  whole  property  "ealled 
&  known  by  y®  name  of  y®  Globe  Tavern.”  His  widow, 
Ann,  administered  upon  his  estate  and  was  licensed  July 
15,  1718,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  "ordinary,”  and 
the  inventory  of  his  estate,  in  which  the  ratio  of  "pew¬ 
ter  iiuiggs,”  butts  of  "  Rumm,”  barrells  of  "Sydar”and 
half-pipes  of  Spanish  wine  to  the  more  sober  furniture  of 
chamber,  kitchen  and  table  is  as  "monstrous”  as  FalstaflTs 
"  one-half  pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of 
sack,”  gives  a  broad  hint  of  what  the  business  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  at  that  time  was.  This  unsuspecting  hostess  had  ac¬ 
cepted  one  John  Green  as  siirety  upon  her  license-bond 
and  soon  found  herself  entangled  with  her  surety  in  a  bond 
of  a  closer  and  more  enduring  nature.  He  was  probably 
a  pilot  of  that  name  who  served  the  Port  Royal  Expedi¬ 
tion  in  1710,  for  he  soon  appears  as  Captain  John  Green. 
"  Ann  Roapes  alias  dicta  Green  ”  is  licensed  July  14,  1719 
"in  behalf  of  John  Green”  and  July  28,  1720,  and  for  the 
four  years  succeeding,  he  is  licensed  in  his  own  name.  The 
next  season  finds  him  ailing  or  absent  and  the  license  is 
issued,  June  29,  1725,  to  John  Green  by  Ann  Green  his  at¬ 
torney,  and  the  old  Globe  Tavern  knows  the  Greens  no 
more  at  till  or  taproom  after  that  season  closes.  Benja¬ 
min  Ropes,  her  son  by  her  first  marriage,  having  come  ol 
age,  now  takes  charge  of  his  mother’s  estate  at  her  re- 
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quest ;  is  licensed  for  several  years  as  Landlord  ;  is  at  the 
cost  of  forty  shillings  for  a  new  gate-post  with  "y*^  sign 
of  y*  Globe,”  in  1726;  in  1729  pays  a  line  in  company 
with  two  other  Innholders  who  have  "  severally  contest  that 
they  had  suffered  negroes  at  or  in  their  houses  to  have 
Punch  for  which  they  were  payed  by  them,  which  is  con- 
ti’ary  to  the  Law  of  the  Province,  they  being  taverners. 
Its  therefore  Considered  by  the  Court  that  they  each  pay 
apiece  of  ten  shillings  to  be  disposed  of  one-half  to  the 
poor  of  y®  town  of  Salem  and  the  other  to  y®  informer  & 
costs  &  stand  committed  till  performed.”  This  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions  of  y®  Peace  July  22,  1729,  and  in  1731,  he 
closes  the  ordinary  and  his  probate  accounts  as  well,  by 
making  partition  betwixt  his  twice  widowed  mother,  his 
sister,  his  two  brothers  &  himself  of  the  tine  old  Bradstreet 
Mansion,  statelier  house  than  which  the  Colony  had  not 
seen,  with  its  "  grate-rume  ”  now  sunk  to  those  base  uses 
sooner  or  later  sure  to  overtake  the  waning  fortunes  of 
so  many  tine  old  mansions  in  every  age. 

But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  estate  left  by 
Madam  Bradstreet  to  Mesdames  Davenport,  Winthrop  and 
Dudley,  her  grand-neices,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  "Benj. 
Roapes,  Innholder”  was  by  no  means  the  princely  estate  of 
four  acres  with  which  Lucie  Downing  with  the  "allowance” 
of  Emanuel,  her  husband,  be  she  wMfe  or  widow  at  the 
time,  had  endowed  Capt.  Joseph  Gardner  on  his  marriage 
with  her  daughter  Anne,  in  August,  1656. 

On  the  contrary,  no  sooner  had  Joseph  Gardner  become 
possessed  of  this  valuable  tract  of  land  than  he  proceeded 
to  set  off  parts  of  it.  This  may  have  been  necessary  in 
order  to  clear  the  homestead  of  mortgagtjs  and  the  mort¬ 
gages  may  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  build  the  home¬ 
stead.  To  his  brother,  Samuel  Gardner,  he  conveyed 
first  the  strip  containing  thrce-qiiarters  of  an  acre,  next 
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adjoining  the  house  and  barn  on  the  east  and  extending 
from  Essex  to  Brown  streets  —  this  by  deed  dated  Au¬ 
gust  13,  1656, —  then,  in  1659,  a  second  strip  of  equal  area 
lying  to  the  east  between  the  last  and  the  Common,  now 
Barton’s  Corner,  so  that  his  brother  Samuel  then  owned 
all  east  of  the  homestead  lot ;  and  in  the  same  year  1659, 
he  conveyed  a  one  hundred  foot  strip  running  along  St. 
Peter  street,  then  Prison  lane,  to  Richard  Prince,  and 
lastly  by  "  turf  and  twig  ”  and  the  most  ironclad  instru¬ 
ment  which  scrivener  could  devise,  he  conveyed  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Browne  in  1664  the  next  strip  of  one  hundred  feet 
in  width  lying  to  the  east  of  Deacon  Prince’s  pui’chase 
and  extending  from  Essex  to  Brown  streets  and  as  far  east 
as  the  remaining  homestead  lot.  But  at  some  unknown 
date  and  in  some  unexplained  manner,  Lieut.  Joseph  had 
also  alienated  another  lot  with  a  narrow  frontage  of  two 
and  one-half  rods,  dividing  the  grants  to  Samuel  from 
the  homestead  of  which  he  died  seized.  This  lot,  as  early 
as  September  14,  1671,  got  into  the  hands  of  the  But- 
tolphs  of  Boston,  and  on  that  date  John  Buttolph  and 
Hannah,  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Lt.  George 
Gardner  of  Hartford  and  a  neice  of  Lt.  Joseph,  convey  it 
to  Lt.  Thomas  Gardner.  His  daughter,  Mary,  married 
Capt.  William  Bowdish  or  Bowditch,  the  same  who  gave 
the  name  of  Bowditch’s  Ledge  to  the  Tenapoo  by  striking 
on  that  rock  in  the  "Essex  Galley,”  and  in  the  settlement 
of  Lt.  Thomas  Gardner’s  estate  in  1696,  Capt.  Bowditch 
came  into  possession  of  this  easterly  moiety  of  the  Plummer 
Hall  property.  It  is  described  in  the  Buttolph  deed  of 
1671,  as  fenced  in  by  itself,  with  a  dwelling  house  on  it, 
doubtless  the  one  removed  by  Nathan  Read  in  1793,  and 
as  bounded  west  and  north  by  Joseph  Gardner.  The  old 
house,  which  Col.  Pickman  thinks  built  as  early  as  1655, 
must  have  stood,  as  Col.  Perley  Putnam,  in  1859,  said  it 
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did,  somewhat  further  to  the  east  than  the  successor  to  it 
which  Mr.  Read  raised  in  the  rear  of  it  in  October,  1793. 
An  old  well,  covered  with  a  stone  slab,  still  remains  as  a 
landmark  in  the  centre  of  the  basement  of  Plummer  Hall, 
and  may  serve  some  future  antiquary  in  deciphering  these 
ancient  bounds. 

So  now,  from  his  marriage  portion  of  four  acres,  which 
had  a  frontage  on  the  main  street  or,  "  highway  from  ye 
meetinge  house  to  ye  harbour  ”  of  not  far  from  625  feet, 
Joseph  Gardner  before  his  tragic  death  in  1675  had  parted 
with  an  acre  and  one  half,  including  the  Institute  estate 
and  all  east  of  it,  to  Samuel  Gardner,  and  on  the  west 
with  about  as  large  an  area  in  two  estates  to  Richard  Prince 
and  William  Browne,  and  also  with  the  Buttolph  lot,  re¬ 
taining  only  to  himself  the  middle  acre,  or  thereabouts, 
with  the  elegant  "  homestead,  outhousings,  barn,  sheds 
and  trees  ”  and  a  frontage  on  the  street  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  feet.  The  average  depth  of  the  lots  va¬ 
ried  little  from  seventeen  poles  or  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet. 

The  will  of  Joseph  Gardner,  dated  1665,  left  all  he  had 
to  his  wife  Anne  who  came  into  possession  in  1675  and  at 
once  married  Governor  Bradstreet  —  so  that  before  the 
house  was  forty  years  old,  it  had  a  famous  history.  It  had 
sheltered  Emanuel  Downing,  so  prominent  a  man  as  to  have 
his  son  ranked  second,  wiien  social  rank  was  the  sole  crite¬ 
rion,  in  the  first  class  in  the  Catalogue  of  Harvard.  It  prob¬ 
ably  sheltered  that  distinguished  son  of  his  who  came  from 
England  with  his  parents,  prepared  for  college  with  Rev. 
John  Fiske,  was  a  protege  of  Hugh  Peters,  a  connection 
by  marriage,  and  his  father’s  pastor,  "  spent,”  says  Upham, 
"  his  later  youth  and  opening  manhood  on  Salem  Farms  ” 
although  he  left  college  in  1642-3,  as  his  mother  wrote 
her  brother.  Governor  Wiuthrop,  "  strongly  inclined  to 
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travill,”  and  Upham  thinks,  "tended  his  father’s  duck- 
decoys  at  Humphrey’s  Pond,  angled  in  our  brooks  and 
made  the  crack  of  his  fowling-piece  reecho  through  the 
wild  woods  beyond  Proctor’s  Corner.”  Possibly  this  qijaint 
old  roof-tree  may  not  have  looked  down  upon  the  mortal 
remains  of  its  gallant  young  master  too  early  lost  in  that 
bloody  mC*l6e  with  the  Narragansetts,of  which  Major  Church 
writes  in  his  "Entertaining  History,” — "  Mr.  Church  spy¬ 
ing  Capt.  Gardner  of  Salem  amidst  the  Wigwams  in  the 
East  end  of  the  Fort,  made  towards  him  ;  but  on  a  sudden 
while  they  were  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  Capt.  Gard¬ 
ner  settled  down,  Mr.  Church  stepped  to  him  and  seeing 
the  blood  run  down  his  cheek  lifted  up  his  cap  and  calling 
him  by  name,  he  looked  up  in  his  face  but  spake  not  a 
word,  being  mortally  Shot  through  the  head.” 

Capt.  Gardner  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Gardner  of  Cape 
Ann  and  later  of  Salem,  who  was  sent  out  with  the  first 
comers  to  supervise  the  fishing  venture.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  man  of  standing,  and  of  jjarts.  When  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  in  May,  1675,  divided  the  Salem  Militia  into 
two  companies  he  was  made  Captain  of  one  of  them  and 
in  December  following  marched  his  command,  ninety-five 
strong,  through  Dedham  Plain  and  Wickford  to  the  bloody 
field.  "  Stone- Wall- John’s  Crew,”  says  Hubbard,  "picked 
off  some  of  them  while  straggling,”  and  these  seem  to  have 
been  a  Sergeant  and  two  men.  Rice  and  Pikeworth  of  Sa¬ 
lem  and  Batchiler  of  Wenham.  Four  others  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  Capt.  Gardner  among  them,  were  slain  in  the  fray 
and  ten  wounded  and  the  names  of  these  honored  dead 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  company  he  mustered  and  led  so 
bravely  are  recorded  for  all  time  in  the  archives  of  the 
State. 

But  if  the  savagery  of  the  foe,  or  the  poor  and  primitive 
facilities  for  transporUition,  made  it  impossible  to  restore 
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the  form  of  the  deud  captain  to  his  honored  home,  and  thus 
he  was  denied  the  rite  of  sepulture  among  the  people  he 
had  marehed  forth  so  gtdlantly  to  defend,  it  is  not  hard  to 
conjure  up  other  scenes  only  less  stirring,  upon  which 
those  diamond-glazed  windows  must  have  looked  out  in 
the  first  century  of  our  colonial  life. 

Who  shall  say  what  scenes  of  horror  may  not  have  been 
witnessed  from  the  rear  of  this  lofty  mansion,  when  in  1692, 
an  unobstructed  view  across  "Downing’s  Field”  showed  the 
unhappy  victims  of  the  consuming  frenzy  dragged  from 
their  innocent  homes  to  the  jail  in  Prison  Lane,  and  from 
their  noisome  quarters  in  the  jail  to  Gallows  Hill  ?  Who 
shall  say  that  the  last  agonies  of  the  venerable  Corey, 
whose  place  of  death  by  torture  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  corner  of  Brown  and  Howard  streets,  may  net  have 
been  witnessed  from  this  vex-y  roof?  Probably  the  Nestor 
Governor  Bi-adsti-eet  was  married  in  this  house  and  the 
"grate  rume”  may  have  echoed  with  the  stately  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  best  quality  of  the  colony  on  that  auspicious 
scene,  while  the  double  lanthorn-columns  at  the  doorway 
of  the  "grate  entry”  glowed  with  an  unwonted  brilliancy  of 
candle  lights  and  torches  and  shed  hospitable  beams  abroad 
over  lawn  and  shrubbery  and  ti’ellis-vine  and  shade  tree 
on  that  festal  night  of  leafy  June.  And  while  the  tavern 
doors  stood  open,  who  shall  say  what  train  bands  ti’amp- 
ing  by  on  French  or  Indian  marches,  what  dusty  I'anks  of 
pikemen  and  musketeers  with  their  matchlocks  and  parti¬ 
sans,  with  their  halberds  and  helmets  of  steel,  their  snap- 
hances,  their  bandoleers  and  their  leathern  jerkins,  may  not 
have  halted,  weary  and  footsore,  to  refresh  themselves  with 
the  stout  ales  or  sparkling  cider  of  the  tap  room  and  bid 
a  tremulous  good-by  to  the  friendly  gathering  at  "y®  sign 
of  y®  Globe !” 

The  title  to  the  homestead  from  its  apportionment  in 
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1731-2  is  not  dilficult  to  trace,  nor  docs  it  possess  much 
interest  for  many  years.  Two  of  the  heirs  of  Benjamin 
Ropes,  innholder,  divided  the  rear  or  Brown  street  half 
between  them  and  the  Essex  street  half  was  allotted,  in 
three  sections,  to  Benjamin,  the  administrator,  who  took 
the  easterly  portion  of  the  house  and  grounds  with  a  street 
frontage  of  about  thirty-three  feet,  his  line  running  through 
the  "grate  entry”  and  the  barn,  and  bounded  by  Capt. 
Win.  Bowditch  on  the  east.  His  mother  took  for  dower 
the  next  portion,  consisting  of  the  other  half  of  the  house 
and  barn,  with  a  street  frontage  of  twenty-five  feet  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  bounding  westerly  by  her  second  son  Thomas, 
who  took  for  his  share  the  remaining  strip  without  build¬ 
ings,  forty  feet  wide  on  the  street,  and  bounding  westerly 
by  a  lot  granted  to  Joseph  Ropes  by  his  father  at  the  time 
of  his  original  purchase,  Nov.  6,  1716,  also  about  two  and 
one-half  rods  wide,  bounded  by  the  Browne  Homestead 
on  the  west,  and  running  through  to  the  back  lane  leading 
to  the  Training  Common.  Benjamin  Ropes,  Senior,  had 
further  impaired  his  original  purchase  by  granting  a  strip 
on  the  east  about  as  wide  as  this  last,  to  his  neighbor  Capt. 
Bowditch,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  astronomer,  about  a 
month  before  he  died.  So  that  the  homestead,  as  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  Globe  left  it,  was  by  no  means  as  grand  as 
when  he  acquired  it.  Moreover  his  sons  Benjamin  and 
Thomas  had,  before  the  final  apportionment,  each  built  a 
shop  of  some  sort  on  the  lot  afterwards  assigned  him,  so 
that  the  street  front  was  encumbered  before  1731  as  it 
continued  to  be  for  near  a  century,  and  this  fact  confirms 
the  statement  that  the  Bradstrect  House  stood  well  back 
from  the  main  street  as  every  dignified  dwelling  house 
should.  From  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Benjamin  Ropes, 
Innholder,  what  remained  of  the  Bradstreet  homestead  es¬ 
tate  passed,  by  a  score  or  more  of  deeds  interesting  only 
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to  the  coiiveyaiicer,  in  which  figure  the  well-known  names 
of  Miles  Ward,  Nathaniel  Ingersoll,  George  Williams, 
Peter  Cheever,  Josiah  Dewing  and  Nehemiah  Andrews, 
until  the  whole  title  rested  once  more  between  January  6, 
IfiOG  and  August  13,  1807,  in  a  single  owner,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southwest  corner  later  bought  by  Col. 
Francis  Peabody,  and  the  owner  was  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody 
who  had  owned  and  occupied  the  estate  on  the  east  of  it 
since  the  opening  of  the  century.  In  1819-20,  Captain 
Peabody  erected  the  stately  brick  dwelling  house  now  cov¬ 
ering  the  site,  which  was  occupied  successively  by  his 
son  Joseph  Augustus,  until  his  death  ten  years  later,  and 
then  for  thirty  years  from  1836  by  his  son  Col.  Francis 
I’eabod}'.  The  three  great  horse-chestnuts  which  adorned 
its  front  until  within  a  decade  were  brought  as  saplings 
from  Judge  Putnam’s  grounds  at  the  old  Assembly  House 
in  Federal  street,  where  AVashinglon  had  danced  a  meas¬ 
ure  with  Madam  Carnes,  and  were  planted  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
Augustus  Peabody,  Judge  Putnam’s  daughter.  Tw’o  of 
them  remain,  of  which  the  one  next  Plummer  Hall,  from 
some  unexplained  variety  of  species,  or  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  of  soil  or  water,  exposure  to  light  or  protection 
from  weather,  exhibits  its  spring  foliage  in  advance  of  all 
its  neighbors  with  as  much  regularity  as  Bonapartists  ex¬ 
pect  the  famous  Napoleon  horse-chestnut  at  the  foot  ot  the 
Champs  Elysees  to  put  forth  each  year  its  leafy  welcome 
on  the  twentieth  of  March,  the  day  of  the  return  from 
Elba. 

The  familiar  statuary,  now  transported  to  the  Collins  or 
Hooper  estate,  once  the  headquarters  of  Gov.  Gage,  was 
brought  from  Europe  and  placed  in  front  of  the  Peabody 
mansion  during  the  occupancy  of  Col.  Francis  Peabod}', 
who  made  other  changes,  inq)roving  the  access  to  the  car¬ 
riage  entrance  on  the  west  by  the  removal  of  the  Miles 
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Ward  house,  and  adding  a  banqueting  hall  in  the  rear  which 
probably  has  had  no  rival  in  the  county  either  in  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  its  appointments  or  in  the  brilliant  companies  of 
guests  its  stately  walls  have  welcomed.  Upon  the  death 
of  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody  in  1844,  the  estate  was  released 
by  the  heirs  to  his  son  Col.  Francis,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1867,  it  passed  to  the  present  occupant.  At 
the  rear  on  Brown  street  Colonel  Peabody  had  an  exten¬ 
sive  family  riding-school,  with  work-shops  on  the  second 
floor  devoted  to  scientific  and  mechanical  experiment. 

The  residence  next  to  this  on  the  east,  which  in  1799  Capt. 
Joseph  Peabody  bought  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Nathan  Read, 
in  her  right,  is  descril)ed  in  the  deed  as  the  "large  mansion 
house  of  Elizabeth  Jeffrey.”  Madam  Jeffrey  was  the 
widow  of  lion.  William  Jeffrej'^,  clerk  of  the  County 
Courts,  and  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Bowditch,  also  a  well- 
known  county  officer  and  wit,  whose  grandfather,  Capt. 
William  Bowdish  or  Bowditeh,  had  married  a  Gardner  and 
in  this  way  become  possessed  in  1(596  of  one  portion  of 
this  estate  with  a  house  older  than  1671,  and  in  1716  by 
purchase  from  Benjamin  Ropes,  of  the  other.  "At  this 
writing,”  says  Col.  Pickman  in  1793,  "Mr.  Nathan  Read, 
who  married  Mrs.  JeflVey’s  only  child  is  building  a  verj-^ 
large  house  in  the  rear  of  this.”  The  house  built  in  1793 
was  designed  by  Macintire  in  his  best  style  and  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mr.  Read,  by  the  father  of  the  historian  Pres¬ 
cott  who  was  born  there  in  1796,  and  later  by  Captain 
Peabody  and  by  Madam  Peabody,  his  widow,  until  it  dis¬ 
appeared  in  1855  to  make  way  for  Plummer  Hall.  Its 
predecessor,  the  old  colonial  homestead  of  the  preceding 
century,  stood  further  towards  the  east  and  so  far  out 
into  the  street,  which  was  but  a  lane  in  its  early  years,  as 
to  nearly  reach  the  present  curbstone;  and  so  low,  or 
rather  the  street  at  this  point  has  been  so  much  raised,  that 
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when  the  late  Col.  Perley  Putnam  was  at  work  as  a  young 
mechanic  on  the  mansion  erected  by  IMr.  Read  iu  the  rear 
of  it,  he  stepped  on  a  plank  from  the  second  tioor  window 
of  the  old  house  into  the  first  floor  window  of  the  new  one. 
Both  were  of  wood. 

An  excellent  picture  of  the  fine  old  Peabody  mansion 
which  was  destroyed  before  "decay’s  efl'acing  finger”  had 
swept  its  lines,  and  which  stands  there  at  its  best,  with  its 
great  trees  before  it,  and  on  the  easterly  side  its  ample  car¬ 
riage  way,  stables  and  horse-sheds  extending  in  the  rear  as 
though  in  token  that  its  hospitalities  were  not  withheld  even 
from  dumb  beasts,  maj^  be  seen  prefixed  to  Ticknor’s  life 
of  William  H.  Prescott,  Avho  first  saw  the  light  in  one  of 
its  eastern  chambers. 

Of  Nathan  Read,  his  career  and  his  inventions,  it  seems 
well  that  the  publications  of  the  Institute  should  perpet¬ 
uate  some  more  extended  notice  than  they  now  contain. 
His  distinguished  nephew.  Judge  David  Read  of  Vermont, 
has  made  this  possible  by  his  elaborate  publication  of  18(50- 
70,  and  from  that  work  we  extract  the  following  account 
and  the  correspondence  of  rare  local  interest  with  which  it 
closes. 

Nathan  Read  was  a  native  of  Warren  (formerly  West¬ 
ern),  Worcester  County,  Mass. ;  born  July  2,  1759.  His 
ancestors  originally  came  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  they 
then  settled  in  the  County  of  Kent,  where  they  lived  for 
several  generations.  Thence  they  emigrated  to  America  at 
an  early  day,  about  1632,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  they  resided  for  many  years.  His  grandfather, 
when  the  country  was  new,  and  there  were  but  few  settle¬ 
ments  in  that  section  of  the  State,  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  Warren  upon  which  he  settled,  and  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  improvement  of  his 
lands.  His  father.  Major  Reuben  Read,  was  an  oflScer  in 
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the  Revolutionary  service  ;  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Tamison  Eastman,  was  first  cousin  to  Major 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island.  His  father 
was  an  only  son,  and  resided  upon  the  homestead  during 
his  life.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  Nathan  commenced 
his  preparatory  studies  for  College,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  vacation  of  1777,  entered  Harvard  University. 
His  parents  were  desirous  that  he  should  qualify  himself  for 
the  ministry,  and  he  attended  Professor  Sewall’s  Lectures 
on  the  Hebrew  language.  He  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  language  and,  by  appointment,  gave  a  Hebrew  Ora¬ 
tion  at  a  public  exhibition  of  the  University ;  and  during 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Professor  Sewall  and  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Parsons,  he  was  engaged 
to  instruct  the  class  in  Hebrew.  He  graduated  in  1781, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  valedic¬ 
tory  address.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  left 
College  with  the  respect  of  officers  and  students.  After 
graduating  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  Beverly  and  Sa¬ 
lem,  until  1783,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  a  tutor,  in 
Harvard  University,  where  he  continued  his  labors  as  such 
until  the  commencement  of  1787.  He  then  resigned  his 
place  as  tutor,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke  of  Salem,  until  October, 
1788,  when  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  following  medicine  as 
a  profession,  relinquished  its  study,  and  opened  an  apoth¬ 
ecary  store  in  Salem. 

IVhile  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  Avith  Dr.  Hol¬ 
yoke,  and  also  while  in  his  store,  he  devoted  himself,  more 
or  less,  to  study  and  experiment  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
Avhich  indeed  held  a  higher  place  in  his  mind  than  his 
medical  studies  or  merchandise.  It  was  during  this  period 
of  time  that  he  invented  and  constructed  his  models  of  a 
steamboat  and  locomotive  carriage. 
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In  October,  1790,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jeffrey,  daughter  of  William  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  and  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Bowdish. 
August  24, 1791,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
academy  of  Arts  and  Scienees.  April  4,  1795,  he  removed 
to  his  farm  in  Danvers,  and  built  a  permanent  structure 
across  Waters’ River,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
a  dam  and  bridge.  In  1796,  he  and  his  associates  erect¬ 
ed  and  put  in  operation  the  Salem  Iron  Factory,  for  the 
manufacture  of  chain-cables,  anchors  and  other  materials  of 
iron  for  shipbuilding,  he  having  the  chief  superintendence 
of  the  work.  While  thus  engaged,  he  invented  and  put  in 
operation  in  the  factory,  designed  for  its  own  special  use 
and  benefit,  with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  labor  and  other 
economical  purposes,  a  nail  machine,  since  extensively  used 
for  cutting  and  heading  nails  at  one  operation,  for  which 
he  received  a  patent,  as  the  original  inventor,  from  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  8th  of  January,  A.  D. 
1798.  This  highly  Important  invention  obviated  the  very 
great  labor  and  expense  of  the  manufacture  of  those  arti¬ 
cles  by  hand. 

In  October,  1800,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  Essex  South  District,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  death  of  Judge  Sewall,  the  late  member  from 
that  district ;  and  in  November,  1800,  he  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  district,  a  member  of  the  succeeding  C(m- 
gress,  for  two  years  from  and  after  March  4,  1801,  and 
was  a  member  during  the  severe  contest  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  Presidency,  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr. 

In  February,  1802,  while  a  resident  of  Danvers,  he  was 
appointed  by  G<)vern()r  Strong  a  special  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Essex ;  and  af- 
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ter  his  removal  from  Danvers  to  Belfast  in  Maine,  which 
was  in  1807,  he  presided  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  in 
Hancock  County  for  many  successive  years.  In  1815,  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Linnsean  Society 
of  New  England. 

After  removing  to  Belfast,  Judge  Read  gave  most  of  his 
time  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  but  he  often  indulged  him¬ 
self  in  new  inventions  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  trying  ex¬ 
periments  therein  ;  and  during  his  whole  life  these  and  the 
natural  sciences  were  his  favorite  study.  He  invented  sev¬ 
eral  useful  agricultural  implements  for  some  of  which  he 
took  a  patent,  but  constructed  them  mainly  because  he  had 
use  for  them  on  his  farm.  His  farm  consisted  of  some  four 
hundi’ed  acres  of  land,  hnely  situated  near  the  head  of  Bel¬ 
fast  Bay,  lying  upon  the  shore  just  south  of  the  City  of 
Belfast.  His  residence  overlooked  the  Bay,  with  its  at¬ 
tractive  scenery ;  and  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  ever  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  matters  of  a  public 
character,  especially  such  as  were  designed  to  improve  the 
moi’al  condition,  and  advance  the  intellectual  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  He  re¬ 
garded  the  cause  of  education  as  involving  one  of  his 
highest  duties;  and  at  an  early  day,  when  the  town  was 
comparatively  new,  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
high  school  in  Belfast,  that  the  youth  of  the  place  might 
be  educated  at  home,  the  beneficial  eflecls  of  which  have 
long  been  appreciated. 

He  died  at  his  residence  in  Belfast,  January  20,  1849, 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  except  fora  few  days  at  the  close 
of  his  last  sickness.  He  possessed  a  strong  constitution, 
and  a  strong  and  highly  cultivated  mind ;  his  aims  were 
high,  and  he  soared  above  the  sordid  interests  of  the  world. 
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He  never  sought  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  or  to  give 
publicity  to  his  attainments  or  labors,  but  chose  rather 
unobtrusive  retirement.  His  deportment  was  always  gen¬ 
tlemanly  ;  his  form  tine,  and  his  countenance  highly  in¬ 
tellectual.  His  conversation  was  ever  interesting  and 
instructive ;  and  he  lived  and  died  with  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  the  last  surviving 
member  of  his  College  class  ;  and  with  two  exceptions,  — 
Judge  Farrar  and  James  Lovell  —  the  oldest  living  grad- 

o  o  o 

nate  of  Harvard  University. 

As  early  as  1788,  as  already  noticed,  while  a  resident  of 
Salem,  he  became  especially  interested  in  the  purpose  of 
applying  steam-power  to  the  practical  end  of  propelling 
boats  and  land  carriages.  He  foresaw  the  importance  of 
attaining  such  a  purpose,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  con¬ 
trive  the  necessary  machinery  to  effect  it,  which  at  that 
time  was  felt  by  all  intelligent  men,  who  had  given  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  be  a  desideratum,  a  work  yet  to 
be  accomplished.  The  idea  as  applied  to  boats  was  not 
new  ;  vai  ious  experiments  had  been  tried,  but  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  mode  of  propulsion,  without  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  motive  power ;  and  all  the  experiments  hitherto 
tried  had  proved  a  failure.  To  show  the  nature  of  those 
experiments,  I  will  briefly  notice  them  in  their  order,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  cause  of  their  failure,  and  of 
the  necessity  that  then  existed  of  great  improvements  in 
the  steam-engine,  in  order  to  make  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  boats  and  land  carriages  successfid. 

[Judge  Read’s  biographer  then  enters  upon  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  claims  of  various  inventors  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  which,  however  interesting,  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  and  the  points  of  which,  having  a  local  in¬ 
terest  and  value,  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following  cor¬ 
respondence  and  documents.] 
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Salem,  January  8,  1791. 

Sir  : —  I  forwarded  last  week  to  Mr.  Remseu*  models  of  several 
machines,  drafts  and  descriptions  of  which  are  enclosed.  The  model 
of  the  boiler  which  I  have  forwarded,  is  an  improvement  upon  one  of 
those  I  exhibited  last  winter.  The  model  I  refer  to  consists  of  several 
aunuiar  vessels  placed  one  above  another  within  the  furnace,  in  sucli 
a  manner  as  to  expose  a  very  large  surface  directly  to  the  tire.  For 
annular  vessels,  placed  in  an  horizontal  position.  I  have  substituted  cir¬ 
cular  tubes,  placed  in  a  vertical  positionf  within  the  furnace,  which  Is 
formed  by  the  lioiler  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  was.  In 
the  last  boiler,  which  is  stronger,  more  simple  and  elegant  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  I  have  paid  less  regard  to  the  evaporating  surface  than  in 
either  of  the  others — finding  by  experiment  that  the  principle  of  evap¬ 
oration  suggested  by  your  Excellency  is  perfectly  just,  when  applied 
to  close  vessels.  I  am  sensible  that  a  pipe  was  several  years  since 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Rumsey  for  generating  steam,  and  also  perceive 
from  the  ‘Philosophical  Tran.saction.s’  that  a  tube  in  the  form  of  a  worm 
of  a  still  was  used  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  for  the  same  purpose; 
hut  I  do  not  kniivi  that  any  other  person  but  myself  hath  ever  constructed 
a  tubular  boiler,  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  of  itself  a 
complete  furnace.  It  is  about  three  years  since  I  first  projected  a 
boiler  upon  this  plan.  How  far  my  improvements  merit  an  exclusive 
privilege,  the  Honorable  Board  will  judge.  Should  a  Patent  be  granted, 
I  suggest  It  may  be  delivered  to  Benjamin  Goodhue,  Esq.,  who  will 
pay  Mr.  Rcm.sen  all  charges  that  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  my  ap¬ 
plication. 


I  am,  with  the  sincerest  respect. 

Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  servant, 
Nathan  Read. 

To  His  Excellency  Thomas  Jefiersou,  Secretary  of  State, 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  etc. 


*  Mr.  Itemsen  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
t  In  the  Scientific  American  vol.  ill.  No.  11,  new  series,  p.  174,  September  8, 1860, 
the  editors  say,  “  The  reason  why  we  prefer  a  boiler  witli  vertical  tubes  is  owing 
to  tile  favorable  results  wliicli  liave  been  ol>taine(l  witli  such  a  boiler  on  board  the 
United  States  frigate  Sun  Jacinto  in  comparison  with  one  liaving  the  old-fasliioned 
tubes.  We  do  not  mean  one  that  has  tlie  tire  returned  througli  the  tubes;  but  water 
tubes,  as  explained  iii  Islicrwood's  Engineering  Precedents." 
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Tub  United  States  ; 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come : 

Greeting  : 

Whereas  Nathan  Read,  of  Salem,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
hath  presented  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  War,  and  the  Attorney  Generai  of  the  United  States, 
alieging  and  suggesting  that  he  hath  discovered  the  following  useful 
devices,  not  before  known  neither  used;  that  is  to  say,  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  boiler  of  the  steam-engine,  by  constructing  it  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  of  itself  a  complete  furnace  that  more  effectu¬ 
ally  prevents  the  loss  of  heat  than  any  other  furnace  that  is  wholly  or 
in  part  foreign  to  the  boiler  Itself,  by  reducing  its  size,  and  rendering 
it  very  portable,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  its  force,  by  exposing 
within  a  small  space  a  very  large  surface  directly  to  the  fire,  and  by 
connecting  it  with  a  reservoir  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  replenished  with 
water  with  as  much  safety  and  conveulency  when  on  board  a  vessel  in 
motion  as  at  rest.  Also  an  improvement  of  the  steam  cylinder,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  more  portable  and  convenient  for  working  in  an 
inclined  or  horizontal  position,  and  which  is  in  the  piston,  which  has 
two  stems,  or  rods,  one  coming  out  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
alternately  acting  with  equal  force  and  in  contrary  directions.  And 
also  a  practical  mode  of  driving  or  impelling  boats  or  vessels  of  any 
kind  in  the  water  or  against  the  current,  by  means  of  the  chain-wheel, 
or  rowing  machine,  constructed  and  operating  upon  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  chain-pump,  and  moved  by  the  force  of  steam  or  any  other 
power,  in  the  same  manner  the  chain-pump  is  moved;  and  praying 
that  a  patent  may  be  granted  therefor.  And,  whereas,  the  said  discov¬ 
ery  hath  been  deemed  sufficiently  useful  and  important :  These  are, 
therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  promote  the 
Progress  of  the  Usefhl  Arts,’  to  grant  to  the  said  Nathan  Read,  his 
heirs,  administrators  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  making,  using  and  vending  to  others  to  be 
used,  the  said  discovery  so  far  as  he,  the  said  Nathan  Read,  was  the 
discoverer,  according  to  the  allegations  and  suggestions  of  the  said 
petition. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  Pat¬ 
ent,  and  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  this  twenty-sixth 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  the  sixteenth. 

George  Washington. 

[L.  S.]  By  the  President : 

Thos.  Jefferson. 

City  of  Philadelphia,  Aug.  26,  1791. 

HIST.  COLL.  XXIV  17* 
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Mem®. —  In  the  summer  of  1788  I  went  to  assist  Mr. 
Nathan  Read  in  keeping  his  apothecary  shop  ;  the  following 
winter  and  in  the  summer  of  1789  he  was  much  engaged 
on  mechanical  and  philosophical  subjects  ;  particularly  in 
the  construction  of  a  steam-engine  whose  power  might  be 
advantageously  applied  to  the  propelling  of  boats  and  car¬ 
riages  ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  effect 
that  float-wheels  would  have  upon  the  boat,  I  very  well 
remember  that  he  had  a  light  boat  built  by  a  Mr.  Pierce, 
to  which  was  attached  a  pair  of  float-wheels  to  be  moved 
by  hand  —  the  experiment  was  tried  in  Porter’s  River  in 
Danvers.  I  was  not  a  witness  to  it,  but  was  told  that  it 
succeeded  to  his  fullest  expectations.  The  boat  was  after¬ 
ward  brought  back  and  remained  for  some  time  in  the  back 
part  of  the  shop ;  why  steam  was  not  applied  I  then  did 
not  make  inquiries,  and  soon  after  leaving  his  shop  for 
other  pursuits,  I  made  no  further  inquiries  about  it,  but 
have  since  understood  it  was  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
capital  to  put  it  in  operation. 

W.  Shepard  Gray. 

Salem,  December,  1816. 


I  recollect  y*  above  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  Mr.  Read  row  about  y*  river  in  y* 
boat ;  but  could  not  ascertain  y*  time  when  y*  boat  was 
made  and  used.  John  Prince. 


Belfast,  January  27,  1817. 

Hon.  Timothy  Pickering. 

Sir  :  *  *  ♦  *  On  examining  my  papers  at  Belfast,  I  find  that  it  is 
upwards  of  twenty-six  years  since  I  invented  the  steam-engine,  with 
horizontal  arms,  similar  in  principle  to  the  engine  for  which  Mr.  Trev- 
ethick  has  recently  received  a  patent  in  England.  I  have  now  in  my 
possession  a  drawing  of  the  engine;  and  an  accurate  description  of  its 
principles,  construction,  and  operation,  and  of  the  manner  of  connect- 
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ing  it  with  the  boiler,  copied  in  the  year  1789,  from  my  original  draught, 
by  Mr.  William  Shepard  Gray,  the  cashier  of  Essex  Bank. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  respect  and  esteem, 

N.  Read. 

[Judge  Read  to  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,*  January  27,  1817.] 

"On  the  same  sheet  of  paper  is  a  drawing,  and  in  the 
same  manuscript  a  description  of  a  steamboat,  constructed 
with  paddle-wheels,  in  the  same  manner  they  are  now  used. 
This  drawing  of  the  boat  was  taken  about  the  same  time 
from  one  which  I  built  and  rowed  myself  across  Porter’s 
River,  in  Danvers,  in  the  year  1789,  in  presence  of  Dr. 
Prince  of  Salem.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  first  boat  ever  constructed  with  paddle-wheels, 
with  an  avowed  intention  of  propelling  it  by  steam. 

"On  the  8th  of  February,  1790,  about  two  months  be¬ 
fore  the  passing  of  the  act  to  Promote  the  Progress  of  the 
Useful  Arts,  I  presented  a  petition  to  Congress  for  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  the  above  and  other  inventions,  as  will  appear  by 
the  Journals  of  the  House,  and  by  my  petition  (if  kept  on 
file),  a  copy  of  which  I  have  preserved.  Some  months 
after  presenting  this  petition,  I  unluckily  discovered,  by 
looking  into  some  of  the  first  volumes  of  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,’  that  an  experiment  had  been  made  on  board 
a  French  frigate,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
utility  of  wheels  and  oars  in  a  calm. 

"Unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  that  a  new  application  was  deemed  a  new  invention,  I 
took  out  a  patent  on  a  new  petition  for  a  steamboat,  in  the 
year  1791,  to  be  propelled  through  the  water  by  chain- 
wheels, —  scrupulously  avoiding  the  simple  wheel,  which 
answered  my  purpose  perfectly  well, —  supposing  I  should 
not  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  it,  in  consequence  of  its  hav- 


*  Colonel  Pickering,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  been  ex-officio  Commissioner  of 
Patents. 
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ing  been  applied  in  another  way  on  board  a  frigate.  On 
the  above  statement  of  facts,  which  I  can  verify,  Query, 
whether  a  patent  for  the  above  inventions,  should  I  take 
one  out,  would  be  valid  and  of  any  use  to  me? 

"The  law  requires  that  the  invention  should  not  be  known 
or  used  before  the  application.  The  engine  and  boat,  with 
paddle-wheels,  were  not  known  and  used  at  the  time  I 
first  applied  for  a  patent ;  but  my  application  was  before 
the  passage  of  the  above  act.  Will  my  application  to  Con¬ 
gress,  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  be  considered  in  law 
equivalent  to  an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

"  The  above  questions  are  interesting  to  me,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  them  when  you  are  at 
leisure,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  give  it.  Another 
question  on  which  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  is, 
Avhether  the  experiment  made  on  the  boat,  constructed  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  and  with  the  avowed  design 
of  propelling  it  by  steam,  will  any  way  invalidate  Mr. 
Fulton’s  patent,  so  far  as  it  includes  the  use  of  paddle- 
wheels  of  the  same  construction  I  invented  and  used  many 
years  before  he  applied  for  a  patent  ?” 

Colonel  Pickering,  of  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  administration  of  John  Adams, 
and  a  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Judge  Read  during  his 
residence  in  Salem,  and  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  his 
inventions,  speaks  of  the  invention  of  paddle-wheels  as 
original  with  him,  as  late  as  1817  ;  which  will  appear  from 
the  following  letters  of  introduction  to  Miers  Fisher,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  .Jersey,  given 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  going  to  Washington,  that  year, 
on  business  connected  with  the  patent-office  : — 

Wenham  (near  Salem),  December  4,  1817. 

Dear  Sir  : —  Allow  me  to  Introduce  to  you  my  much  esteemed 
friend,  Nathan  Read,  Esquire,  the  ingenious  inventor  and  improver  of 
several  useful  machines,  on  account  of  which  he  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Washington. 
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I  believe  you  were  engaged  as  counsel  for  your  friend,  Colonel 
Ogden,  in  relation  to  his  controversy  with  the  Fultonites,  before  the 
Legisiature  of  New  Jersey.  At  any  rate,  I  presume  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  case.  Mr.  Read  was  the  real  inventor  of  the 
essential  part  of  Fulton’s  machinery  —  the  water-wheels  as  applied  to 
propel  boats  by  steam.  Of  this  he  can  produce  satisfactory  evidence, 
which  he  will  show  you  if  your  leisure  admits. 

I  pray  that  Mr.  Read,  as  a  gentlemau  of  science  and  distinguished 
worth,  may  receive  your  attentions. 

With  very  respectful  esteem, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Timothy  Pickering. 

Richard  Stockton,  Esq. 


Wenham  (near  Salem),  December  4,  1817. 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  worthy 
friend,  Nathan  Read,  Esq.,  the  ingenious  inventor  and  improver  of 
several  useful  machines,  for  some  of  which  he  has  obtained  patents, 
and  is  now  going  to  Washington  for  others.  Such  a  man  will  And  a 
patron  in  every  friend  to  practical  schemes  of  public  utility,  and  re¬ 
ceive  your  attentions  in  particular.  But  what  especially  made  me  de¬ 
sirous  of  your  seeing  Mr.  Read  was  the  recollection  of  your  zealous 
patronage  (I  think  1  do  not  mistake)  of  Mr.  Fitch,  in  his  essays  to 
propel  boats  by  steam.  Mr.  Read  will  satisfy  you  that  he  was  the  real 
inventor  of  the  grand  and  essential  parts  of  Fulton’s  machinery  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  moving  of  vessels — the  water-wheels ;  and  stated  the  same 
in  his  petition  to  Congress,  in  the  year  1790,  while  sitting  at  New  York, 
where  it  was  publicly  known,  and  where  Fulton,  I  take  it,  aided  by 
Chancellor  Livingston,  began  his  operations  with  those  wheels. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

I  am  your  friend, 

T.  Pickering. 

Miers  Fisher,  Esq. 

Seventeen  years  later,  J udge  Read  addressed  to  a  friend 
the  following  exhaustive  statement  of  his  claims,  with  which 
these  extracts  must  close.  His  allusion  to  his  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  where  he  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  Dr.  Ma- 
nasseh  Cutler,  at  a  most  interesting  period,  finds  a  friendly 
echo  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Cutler  recently  collected  and 
given  to  the  public. 
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Belfast,  August  22,  1834. 

Drar  Sir  :  Fitch  was  the  first  who  constructed  a  steamboat  in  Amer> 
ica;  Ramsey  was  the  next.  Fitch  applied  paddles,  and  could  not  pro¬ 
pel  his  boat  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  Paddles  were  subsequently 
tried  on  a  large  scale,  and  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose. 
Rumsey  at  first  used  a  pump,  which  drew  in  water  at  the  bow,  and 
forced  it  out  at  the  stern  of  the  boat.  He  next  tried  setting-poles  for 
river  navigation,  but  without  success.  Believing  their  failure  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  their  ill-constructed  boilers  and  complex  machinery,  and 
believing  also  that  steam  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  land 
carriages,  I  constructed  in  the  year  1789  a  small  boiler,  which,  from 
its  characteristic  principles,  I  denominated  a  Portable  Furnace  Boiler. 
It  occupied  but  little  space,  was  light  and  strong,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  require  no  other  furnace  tliau  what  itself  constituted.  It  was 
especially  designed  for  steaml)oats  and  steam-carriages,  a  model  of 
each  of  which  I  had  constructed  the  same  year. 

The  boat  was  of  sufllcient  size  to  carry  a  man  and  the  necessary 
apparatus  to  propel  it  through  the  water.  To  the  axis,  which  extend¬ 
ed  across  the  gunnel  of  the  boat,  were  fixed  two  paddle-wheels  which 
were  constructed  on  precisely  the  same  principles  they  now  are  for 
steamboats.  With  this  boat,  by  means  of  a  crank  and  without  a  fiy- 
wheel,  1  rowed  myself,  soon  after  it  was  finished,  with  great  rapidity, 
across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  separates  Danvers  from  Beverly.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Prince,  of  Salem,  and  several  other  gentlemen  were 
present,  and  saw  the  experiment.  Of  this  fact,  I  have  somewhere 
among  my  papers  Dr.  Prince’s  certificate. 

I  spent  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  winter  of  1790  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  exhibited  drawings  and  descriptions  of  my  steamboat,  steam- 
carriage,  etc.,  to  President  Washington,  to  whom  1  had  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  from  General  Lincoln,  irrandfather  of  the  Professor.  I  also 
showed  them  to  several  members  of  Congress  and,  I  presume,  to  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  other  gentlemen  (some  of  them  distinguished  mechanics) 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  explained  to  them  the  principles  of  the 
machinery  and  of  the  boiler  designed  for  steamboats  and  land  carriages. 

I  boarded  at  Mrs.  Wheaton’s,  in  company  with  Dr.  Cutler  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Rufus  Putnam,  who  were  agents  of  the  Ohio  Company;  and  I 
recollect  perfectly  well,  they  introduced  General  Stevens  to  me,  and  I 
explained  to  him  tlie  principles  on  which  my  boat,  boilers,  etc.,  were 
constructed.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  I  presume  this  must  have  been 
the  same  gentleman  who  was  afterwards  largely  concerned  in  steam 
navigation,  and  was  at  first  connected  with  Chancellor  Livingston  in 
building  a  steamboat. 

I  first  petitioned  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  a  patent  for  a 
steamboat  with  paddle-wheels ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  looking  over  some 
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of  the  first  volumes  of  the  “Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,”  pub¬ 
lished  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  I  discovered  that  au  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  made  on  board  a  French  frigate,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  comparative  utility  of  wheels  and  oars.  Supposing  at 
that  time,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  that  I  should  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  patent  for  a  boat  with  paddle-wheels,  I  took  considerable 
pains  to  invent  a  substitute,  which  was  a  rowing  machine,  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  chain-pump. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  this  would  answer  a  good  purpose, 
and  be  the  best  substitute  I  could  think  of  for  the  simple  paddle-wheel, 
which  I  had  successfully  tried,  I  withdrew  my  first  petition  to  the 
Board,  and  took  out  a  patent  for  my  new  mode  of  rowing  boats,  and 
for  a  Portable  Furnace  Boiler,  which  required  no  other  furnace  than 
what  itself  constituted.  It  was  constructed  internally  with  tubes,  on 
the  same  principle,  and  nearly  of  the  same  form,  with  those  now  used 
for  locomotive  engines. 

I  was  too  early  in  my  steam  projects.  The  country  was  then  poor; 
and  I  have  derived  neither  honor  nor  profit  from  the  time  and  money 
expended  on  them.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  simple 
machinery  which  forty-five  years  ago  (without  any  knowledge  of  its 
having  ever  been  used  for  that  purpose)  I  selected  as  the  most  eligible 
for  propelling  boats  through  water,  has  been  since  that  time  success¬ 
fully  used  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  for  that  purpose.  I  was,  how¬ 
ever,  still  more  gratified  last  spring,  in  viewing  a  locomotive  engine, 
capable  of  moving  a  mile  in  two  minutes,  put  in  operation  by  steam 
generated  in  a  portable  boiler,  constructed  essentially  on  the  same 
principle  with  one  which  I  invented  for  that  and  other  purposes  about 
forty-six  years  ago,  and  for  which  I  obtained  a  patent  the  first  day  that 
any  patent  was  ever  issued  by  authority  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection,  when  my  petition  to  Congress  was 
read  in  Congress  Hall  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  when  he  came  to  that  part  which  related  to  the  application  of 
steam  to  land  carriages,  a  general  smile  was  excited  among  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  idea  was  considered  there  and  at  Salem,  where  I  had  a 
model  of  a  steam-carriage  constructed,  as  perfectly  visionary. 

Yours  truly, 

N.  Ruad. 

An  oil  painting  of  considerable  merit,  copied  on  panel 
for  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  from  the  likeness  of  Gov. 
Bradstreet,  now  hanging  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  the 
State  House  in  Boston,  may  be  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  while  a  likeness  of  Nathan  Read  tvill  be 
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found  facing  the  title-page  of  the  number  of  these  Histor¬ 
ical  Collections  for  November,  1859,  and  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  has  a  portrait  in  oil  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Peabody,  an  engraving  of  whose  face  may  also  be  found 
fronting  page  229  of  Lewis’s  History  of  Essex  County. 

We  now  cross  the  old  boundary  line  which  divided  the 
estate  conveyed  in  1656-9  by  Joseph  to  Samuel  Gardner 
from  the  Downing  homestead,  and  which  accordingly  con¬ 
stituted  the  westerly  limit  of  the  Samuel  Gardner  grant. 
It  ran  through  in  a  straight  course  from  street  to  street 
—  all  the  lots  but  the  Buttolpb  lot  seem  to  have  done 
this  —  and  is  probably  the  only  one  of  the  early  division 
lines  running  north  and  south  which  maintains  to-day  its 
original  course  and  still  extends  from  "y*  streete  y‘  cometh 
strayte  from  y®  meetinge  howse  to  y®  field  or  trayninge 
place”  to  "y®  lane  y*  goeth  from  prisson  lane  by  y®  towne 
powne  to  y®  Comon,  comonly  called  y®  penn.”  So  old 
deeds  call  Essex  and  Brown  streets.  It  is  now  marked 
by  enduring  granite  blocks,  and  divides  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  Essex  Institute  from  those  of  Plummer 
Hall. 

Next  east  of  the  site  of  Plummer  Hall  had  stood  a  house 
of  great  antiquity.  Col.  Pickman  well  remembered  it  and 
supposed  it  to  have  been  built  about  1660  by  Mr.  John 
Gcdney,  who  died  in  1688.  Col.  Pickman  seems  to  be  at 
fault  in  his  conjecture  as  to  its  origin,  but  correct  in  his 
subsequent  statement  that  High  Sheriff  William  Gedney, 
son  of  John,  lived  in  it.  He  died  here  in  1730.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  homestead  of  Samuel  Gardner  who  left 
it  by  will  in  1689  to  his  son  Jonathan.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  without  issue  in  1693,  his  nephew  and  niece  Henfield 
received,  by  his  will,  their  portion  of  the  homestead  es¬ 
tate,  with  this  house,  which  they  sold  by  two  deeds  dated 
1701-7  to  Major  William  Gedney  who  had  married  their 
aunt  Hannah  Gardner,  Jonathan’s  twin  sister.  In  1732 
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the  house  is  described  as  "  William  Gedney’s  late  dwell¬ 
ing,  formerly  Samuel  Gardner’s”  and  in  1741,  through 
Bartholomew  Gedney  who  held  of  William’s  devisee,  this 
portion  of  the  Gardner-Gedney  homestead  passed  by  deed 
to  James  Grant,  who  had  married  Hannah,  a  daughter  of 
the  Sheriff,  "  William  Gedney’s  Mansion  House”  still  stand¬ 
ing  upon  it.  The  name  of  Gedney  will  be  recognized  as 
one  of  marked  consideration.  Besides  the  High  Sheriff*, 
Major  William,  the  family  furnished  the  colony  with  a 
Judge  of  Probate,  a  colonel,  a  physician,  a  witchcraft 
magistrate  and  a  counsellor  of  Andros. 

In  1750  the  estate  passed,  with  a  dwelling  house  on  it, 
by  deed  of  James  Grant,  to  Jonathan  Gardner  who  died 
in  1791,  and  who,  before  Nov.  3,  1752  (See  Essex  Deeds 
B.  97  L.  302)  had  built  a  new  house  upon  it  which  he 
left  to  his  only  child  and  namesake,  and  he  was  living 
there  in  1793.  This  second  Jonathan  died  in  1821,  leav¬ 
ing  the  estate  by  will  to  his  only  child  William  Fairfield 
Gardner  of  whom  Tucker  Daland  purchased  it  in  1834. 
Mr.  Daland  was  one  of  the  able  merchants  who  were  trained 
up  in  that  busy  counting  room  of  Capt.  Peabody  in  the 
old,  framed  warehouse  at  the  foot  of  Elm  street,  the  mas¬ 
sive  timbers  of  which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  town. 
After  occupying  the  mansion  for  sixteen  years  he  removed 
it  to  the  northerly  end  of  the  tunnel,  where  it  now  stands. 

■  Mr.  Daland  in  1851  erected  in  its  place  the  costly,  com¬ 
modious  and  imposing  structure  now  the  domicile  of  the 
Essex  Institute.  This  continued  to  be  the  residence  of 
members  of  his  family  until  1879  and  became  the  property 
of  the  Institute  in  1885  by  purchase  from  the  widow  and 
heirs  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cox,  who  married  his  daughter. 

In  front  of  the  old  Gardner-Gedney  house  stood  an  an¬ 
cient  and  majestic  mulberry  tree  whose  branches  roofed 
over  the  whole  street  and  endangered  the  neighboring  win- 
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dows  by  the  temptation  its  luscious  fruitage  offered  to  the 
marksmanship  of  the  passing  school-boy.  It  would  be 
pleasing,  but  probably  it  is  not  possible  now,  to  connect 
the  origin  of  this  ancient  tree,  which  survived  the  first  dec¬ 
ade  or  two  of  the  present  century,  with  Lucie  Downing, 
nee  Winthrop,  who  conveyed  the  estate  to  Joseph  Gard¬ 
ner  as  the  marriage  portion  of  her  daughter  Ann  in  1656. 
The  mulberry  tree  was  amongst  the  earliest  and  fondest 
recollections  of  Lucie  Winthrop’s  girlhood.  She  must 
have  frolicked  often  with  her  brother  John  under  that 
great,  spreading  mulberry  which  shaded  the  lawn  by  their 
old-world,  ancestral,  Groton  homestead,  and  as  often, 
doubtless,  stained  her  dainty  fingers  with  its  juicy  berries. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  England,  the  mulberry  was  a  new  and 
favorite  tree.  Shakespeare  too  had  his,  in  the  garden  at 
Stratford,  and  doubtless  they  were  commoner  here  in  the 
New  England  of  the  Stuarts  than  in  our  day.  For  our  an>- 
cestors  at  the  outset  brought  all  their  old-world  habits  and 
traditions  with  them  and  only  abandoned  or  modified  their 
ways  of  living,  and  that  slowly,  under  the  dominating  stress 
of  their  occidental  conditions  and  surroundings. 

But  the  New  England  of  the  Stuarts  is  gone  with  the 
Downing  house  and  the  ancient  mulberries  of  Shakespeare 
and  Adam  Winthrop  and  the  Gedney  mansion,  and  even 
the  England  of  great  Queen  Bess  has  vanished  also.  New 
types  of  life  are  evolving  themselves  from  past  conditions 
on  both  side  of  the  ocean.  We  of  New  England  feel  the 
influences  other  than  English  which  are  moulding  so  rap¬ 
idly  and  so  radically  the  American  life  of  to-day  less  force¬ 
fully  than  do  other  sections  of  the  country,  but  still  we  feel 
them.  As  in  the  coming  time  we  grow  more  typically 
American  and  less  provincially  English,  shall  we  not  draw 
a  deeper  rather  than  a  lessened  pride  and  pleasure  from 
the  name  of  New  England? 


A  HISTORY 


OF 


METHODISM  IN  SALEM. 


BY  JAMES  F.  ALMY. 


A  comprehensive  history  of  Methodism  in  Salem  would 
occupy  more  space  than  can  be  allotted  to  this  communi¬ 
cation  which  is  a  mere  outline  so  constructed  that  the  por¬ 
tions  necessarily  omitted  can  readily  be  supplied  from  the 
references. 

Jesse  Lee  was  the  first  of  this  denomination  that  preached 
in  Salem,  July  12,  1790.  Kind  Joshua  Spaulding,  the 
pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  a  man  of  letters,  invited 
him  to  occupy  his  pulpit  on  this  occasion.  His  contem¬ 
poraries  in  the  ministry  were :  Rev.  Dr.  John  Prince  of 
the  First  Church,  the  scientist,  inventor,  and  the  life  of 
the  scientific  and  literary  libraries  since  incorporated  into 
the  Salem  Athenaeum ;  Rev.  Dr.  William  Bentley  of  the 
East  Church,  a  scholar  of  varied  and  extensive  attainments, 
whose  sermons  were  marked  by  freedom  and  originality 
indicating  Unitarian  sentiments ;  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Barnard 
of  the  North  Church,  a  minister  in  the  fourth  generation, 
his  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  having  occu¬ 
pied  pulpits  in  Andover,  Newbury  and  Salem,  a  gradu- 
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ate  of  Harvard,  the  patriotic  minister  who  in  1775  broke 
off  his  Sabbath  service  and  with  his  flock  became  the  first 
named  among  those  who  resisted  British  aggression  end- 
ingin  Leslie’s  emjity-handed  retreat  from  the  North  Bridge  ; 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Hopkins  of  the  South  Church,  scholar 
and  teacher,  who  invites  Jesse  Lee  to  preach  in  his  pulpit 
again  and  again.  Probably  several  of  these  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  congregations  were  present.  What  a  coterie  of 
listeners  and  what  a  critical  assemblage  !  representatives 
of  all  denominations,  save  perhaps  the  English  Church  of 
which  Rev.  Nathaniel  Fisher  was  rector,  and  the  Quakers 
who  had  as  yet  little  fellowship  with  those  who  maintained 
a  hireling  ministry. 

Jesse  Lee  had  a  good  time  in  preaching  and  interested 
the  people  for  he  was  invited  again  to  the  same  place  and 
yet  again,  but  it  is  recorded  in  his  journal  that,  at  last, 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  members  closed  to  him  the 
churches  of  Salem.  His  preaching  apparently  left  no  per¬ 
manent  impression.  No  house  nor  home,  out  of  which  most 
of  the  New  England  Methodist  churches  were  born,  seems 
to  have  been  opened  to  his  religious  service.  There  is  no 
account  of  conversions  or  nucleus  of  a  society  ;  but  God’s 
records  are  more  reliable  than  man’s  and  the  influence  of 
Christian  eflbrt  never  dies.  The  foundations  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Cathedral  of  David  are  the  same  in  part  as  those  of 
the  humble  monastery  of  St.  Kentigern  though  five  cen¬ 
turies  of  oblivion  rolled  between.  The  legends  of  St. 
Kentigern  and  St.  Ninian  of  Galloway  were  kept  alive  in 
faithful  hearts.  So  does  the  work  of  Jesse  Lee  knit  itself 
to  the  later  Methodism  of  Salem. 

There  are  accounts  of  men  and  Avomen  who  witnessed 
for  the  faith  of  Wesley  through  all  those  years.  They 
met  for  prayer  and  conference  and,  later,  were  connected 
Avith  churches  at  Marblehead  and  Lynn.  An  aged  triend 
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of  mine,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Mar¬ 
shal  at  Salem,  during  the  war  of  1812,  informs  me  that, 
among  the  English  residents  who  were  obliged  to  report 
to  him  at  stated  times,  there  were  ^Methodist  people,  and 
names  Mickletield  and  Merritt,  well-known  ffimilies. 

Ezekiel  Cooper  records  in  his  journal  that  he  preached 
in  Dr.  Hopkins’  church  in  1792.  The  intervening  years 
are  legendary  until  Samuel  Berry  came  to  Salem  from 
Fitchburg  in  1815.  He  gathered  the  company  of  Meth¬ 
odists,  not  a  dozen  in  all,  in  a  room  on  Sewall  street  op¬ 
posite  the  site  of  the  present  church,  and  held  stated  meet¬ 
ings  with  them.  He  was  the  first  practical  organizer  of  a 
society,  and  he  encouraged  and  sustained  the  work  in  Sa¬ 
lem,  with  all  he  had  of  money  or  influence,  though  he 
was  not  even  a  local  preacher.  A  baker  by  trade,  produc¬ 
ing  bread  of  approved  quality,  he  lived  and  preached  the 
gospel  as  he  went  from  house  to  house  disposing  of  his 
wares.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  Methodism.  It  was 
common  for  him  to  hear  his  people  and  faith  ridiculed  and 
reviled.  Once,  when  told  that,  excepting  himself,  his  com¬ 
pany  could  not  pay  for  a  pint  of  corn  he  spoke  of  "the 
handful  of  corn  in  the  earth,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains” 
and  of  the  riches  of  grace  his  people  enjoyed.  He  died  in 
1854,  an  aged  man,  but  not  until  his  eyes  had  beheld  the 
success  of  Methodism  in  Salem.  He  was  an  original  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Zion’s  Herald,  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  still 
continued  in  his  name.  We  shall  often  meet  him  in  this 
narration. 

Jesse  Fillmore  was  appointed  to  Marblehead  by  the  con¬ 
ference,  June,  1818.  He  preached  in  South  Salem  in  the 
brick  school  house,  where  the  fire-engine  house  now  stands, 
October  23  of  that  year,  again  at  the  same  place  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  a  third  time  at  a  private  house  iu  North  Salem  July 
9,  1819,  and  preached  fourteen  sermons  in  Salem  while 
stationed  at  Marblehead. 
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Brethren  from  Lynn  also  held  meetings  ;  B.  R.  Lewis 
and  Salmon  Stewart,  local  preachers,  also  other  local 
preachers,  names  and  residences  not  given.  Reformation 
John  Adams  preached  to  a  small  society  in  Salem  in  1821. 

Jesse  Fillmore  was  appointed  to  Salem  by  the  Conference 
held  at  Bath,  Maine,  June  29,  1822.  He  found  here  a 
class  of  twent3'^-five  members,  in  charge  of  Timothy  Mer¬ 
ritt,  then  stationed  at  Wood  End,  Lynn.  The  names  of 
twenty  are  recorded  as  retained  on  trial  or  in  full.  The 
class  met  at  Samuel  Fenby’s,  in  an  up-stairs  tenement, 
on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Washington  Sts.,  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Price  Block ;  then  at  Sarah  Doak’s  on  Norman 
street,  near  Cronibie  ;  an  old  house,  which  from  the  location 
and  description  must  have  been  the  same  which  Eleanor 
Putnam  describes  in  "  Old  Salem  ”  as  the  shop  of  "  Mrs. 
Birmingham.” 

Fillmore  states  that  every  member  was  poor ;  six  were 
servant  girls,  three,  poor  widows  and  the  few  that  had  fam¬ 
ilies,  poor. 

He  boarded  with  Fenby  and  Berry,  and  then  outside  the 
pale.  Fillmore  was  well  received  by  prominent  people 
outside  the  church  whom  he  names,  and  also  by  the  Salem 
pastors,  some  of  whom  preached  for  him.  His  first  preach¬ 
ing  service  was  held  July  22,  over  a  wheelwright’s  shop 
on  Federal  street,  and  for  several  months  after,  in  the 
Town  Hall ;  then  in  a  small  hall  on  Sewall  street  over  a 
tinshop.  The  congregations  numbered  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five.  Collections  for  all  purposes,  for  the  first 
year  $179.64. 

It  is  important  to  set  forth  fully  the  work  of  Jesse  Fill¬ 
more  in  Salem,  because  his  pastorate  had  a  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  on  its  Methodism  and  set  back  its  progress  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  pei'iod  of  his  ministry 
is  still  a  factor  in  the  opinion  of  Salem  Methodism  held  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  its  history,  especially  among 
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the  ministers  of  our  Conference.  It  is  due  to  Jesse  Fill¬ 
more  that  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  his  work  be  plainly 
written  out  that  his  honor  and  integrity  as  a  Christian  man 
and  minister  may  be  vindicated.  The  following  plaintive 
sentence  is  from  a  letter  written  in  his  latest  days.  "  I 
have  done  nothing  in  all  my  life  to  forfeit  the  esteem  of 
any  man.”  I  do  not  think  you  ever  did,  Jesse  Fillmore. 
Your  errors  were  of  judgment,  and  in  the  positiveness  of 
yonr  nature,  you  seem  to  have  been  an  honest  man. 

It  is  also  a  duty  to  show  the  justification  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Methodist  church  of  Fillmore’s  time  in 
Salem. 

Fillmore  came  to  Salem  well  recommended  and  well 
known.  He  had  served  tlie  church  in  New  Bedford  as 
its  first  pastor ;  also  at  ]Marblehead,  and  had  preached  ac¬ 
ceptably  in  Salem  before  he  was  stationed  here.  He 
found  favor  and  succeeded  in  his  work.  Souls  were  saved  ; 
a  continuous  revival  ensued.  The  work  begun  in  his 
charge  extended  throughout  the  town,  and  it  is  recorded 
in  1826,  that,  dui’ing  the  two  previous  years,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  persons  had  been  received  into  five  Salem 
churches,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  seventeen  were  heads 
of  families.  Fillmore’s  own  flock  increased  and  many,  con¬ 
verted  at  his  meetings,  became  members  of  other  churches. 
Nothing,  during  all  the  years  of  his  stay  in  Salem,  is 
written  or  appears  that  reflects  on  his  character.  In  the 
several  investigations  made,  Fillmore  is  sustained.  He 
was  not  a  money  lover.  His  first  year’s  salary  was  $125.50 
and  in  no  year  was  he  paid  $200. 

But  Fillmore  was  not  a  practical  man.  He  treated  his 
church  as  though  they  were  children.  He  did  not  set 
them  at  work  to  strengthen  the  stakes  and  lengthen  the 
cords  of  their  tabernacle.  His  success  and  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  his  church  membership  led  him  to  think  that  it 
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had  power  to  rank  immediately  with  the  older  churches. 
He  proceeded  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  church,  though  not  a  member  of  his  flock 
had  any  means  to  aid  him. 

Evidently,  Samuel  Berry  did  not  sympathize  with  Fill¬ 
more’s  plans,  for  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  first  list 
of  trustees. 

Fillmore  bought  a  lot  of  land  on  Sewall  street,  of  A. 
Kneeland  and  wife,  for  $600,  and  built  a  church  40J  X 
60J  feet,  which  cost  $4,000,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  a  dollar  was  ever  paid  on  it  or  the  land.  Fillmore 
took  everything  in  his  own  name,  and  became  personally 
responsible  for  all  pecuniary  obligations.  What  a  terrible 
mistake  !  How  blighting  to  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise  ! 

He  also  was  cheated,  probably  because  he  had  no  money. 
$2,000  was  ample  for  that  edifice  at  that  time.  It  was  ded¬ 
icated  Feb.  11,  1824,  and  Daniel  Fillmore,  a  godly  man 
and  brother  of  Jesse,  preached  the  sermon. 

Fillmore’s  troubles  began  with  the  new  church,  but  he 
never  seemed  to  realize  the  cause.  The  trustees  ought  to 
have  bought  the  lot  of  land.  They  could  have  paid  for  it 
in  time,  for  under  the  incentive  everybody  would  have 
helped  a  little.  Even  if  they  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  build 
immediately,  they  might  have  struggled  out.  They  were 
citizens  of  Salem  and  would  have  had  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  their  fellow-citizens  outside  the  church.  They 
would  have  had  the  sense  of  responsiliility  which  goes  with 
an  obligation,  but  the  obligation  and  responsibility  were 
not  on  them  at  all,  but  rested  on  Fillmore,  not  a  citizen  of 
Salem.  The  act  of  doing  and  taking  all  on  himself  was  so 
irregular  that  it  was  natural  for  the  feeling  to  become  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  town  that  he  was  crafty  ;  that  he  would  not  trust 
the  church,  and  that,  somehow,  he  would  take  care  of  him¬ 
self. 
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If  Fillmore  had  not  built  this  church  he  would  have  left 
Salem  at  the  end  of  his  two  years,  respected  and  honored, 
and  his  successors  would  have  seen  continued  prosperity. 

Evidently  most  of  his  church  members  believed  in  Fill¬ 
more,  and  expected  that  somehow  the  Lord  would  send 
relief  through  him,  and  when  no  such  miracle  was  wrought 
they  turned  upon  him,  with  the  spirit  of  fierce  despair. 

Fillmore  remained  in  charge  at  Salem  until  1825,  when 
Epaphras  Kibby  was  appointed  to  the  circuit  of  Wood  End, 
Lj’nn,  Marblehead  and  Salem..  Henry  Mayo  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  Marblehead  and  Salem  in  1826,  and  Nathan  B. 
Spaulding  to  the  same  circuit  in  1827.  In  1828,  1829  and 
1830  the  charge  was  left  to  be  supplied.  Probably  none 
of  the  above  preached  as  Salem  pastors,  for  Fillmore  lo¬ 
cated  and  supplied  the  pulpit  until  the  coming  of  N.  S. 
Spaulding,  in  1832.  He  controlled  Methodism  in  Salem 
— controlled  its  administration,  but  a  spirit  of  disorder 
ruled  the  people.  What  could  a  second  pastor  do  with  a 
crushed  and  broken-hearted  band  of  poor,  despised  Meth¬ 
odists,  who,  notwithstanding  their  abuse  of  Fillmore,  ad¬ 
hered  to  him  because  they  thought  that  somehow  he  would 
gain  liberty  for  himself  and  them. 

When  Spaulding  came,  Fillmore  had  charge  of  the  church 
under  the  presiding  elder.  He  approached  this  residuary 
legatee  of  debt  and  proposed  to  buy  the  Fillmore  plant. 
"The  house  was  for  sale  for  the  debts.”  An  investigation 
showed  the  honest  debts  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
and  Fillmore  consented  to  take  $3600  in  yeai'ly  payments 
of  $1000,  and  the  balance  in  three  years.  It  was  accepted. 
The  trustees  gave  their  official  obligation.  A  disciplinary 
deed  was  recorded  and  Fillmore  stepped  aside,  still  per¬ 
sonally  responsible. 

Jeflerson  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  Salem  in  1833,  and 
C.  S.  McKeading  in  1834,  but  pastors  and  people  were  so 
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handicapped  with  debt  that  little  religious  progress  was 
made.  At  the  end  of  1835,  under  the  pastorate  of  that 
blessed  man,  G.  Pickering,  who  was  appointed  to  Salem 
and  Marblehead,  the  trustees  had  not  paid  a  dollar  on  the 
debt,  and  had  fallen  behind  $200  in  interest,  which  Fill¬ 
more  paid  from  his  own  earnings  abroad.  The  grip  of  that 
debt  was  never  relaxed  from  this  unfortunate  man,  and, 
though  he  paid  all  he  could  upon  it,  there  was  a  time 
when  it  exceeded  $20,000. 

In  1835  Samuel  Berry  induced  the  trustees  to  publish  a 
notice  that  the  church  would  be  closed  and  meetings  held 
in  Washington  Hall,  in  a  building  where  is  the  block  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  H.  AV.  Thurston.  Fillmore,  then  in 
Providence,  came  on.  The  people  said  they  could  not  pay 
for  the  house  and  support  a  preacher  too,  and  steadfastly 
refused  to  enter  the  church.  The  presiding  elder  sustained 
the  people  but  the  bishop  decided  against  him  and  bade  the 
pastor  preach  in  the  church  or  be  removed.  A  portion  of 
the  people  went  to  the  hall  with  an  English  local  preach¬ 
er  not  connected  with  the  Conference,  and  Aaron  Wait 
preached  in  the  church,  where  the  larger  number  remained. 

An  investigation  by  Mudge,  Sanborn,  Pickering  and 
Fiske  decided  that  one  minister  be  stationed  at  Salem, 
to  preach  in  the  church,  but  a  scarcity  of  preachers  and  a 
chagrined  presiding  elder  led  to  leaving  Salem  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  that  year.  The  report  of  members  then  was  ninety, 
six. 

Pickering  did  not  have  a  good  time  in  Salem.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  preach  in  the  hall  and  turned  the  charge  over  to 
Fillmore  who  preached  until  November,  when  J.  W. 
Downing  came,  sometime  after  the  Conference  held  that 
year  in  July,  at  Springfield.  Downing  influenced  all  but 
half  a  dozen  of  those  who  had  gone  to  the  hall  to  return, 
and  Berry  with  them.  The  society  Increased  in  numbers. 
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and  the  trustees  made  another  effort  to  grapple  with  Fill¬ 
more’s  debt,  by  the  sale  of  pews.  Fillmore  took  several, 
and  the  notes  to  him  were  reduced  one-half.  The  sum  of 
$1,000,  which  tumbled  in  from  somewhere,  was  assumed 
by  Fillmore,  though  the  house  was  held  as  collateral. 

Dissension  soon  arose  again.  The  income  from  pews 
sold  was  lost.  The  people  paid  in  very  little  and  when, 
in  1838,  Stephen  G.  Ilyler  was  appointed  to  Salem,  ev¬ 
erything  was  l)ehind.  The  preacher’s  board  was  not  paid, 
Fillmore  was  sued  for  it,  but  gained  the  case.  These 
Avere  consequential  damages  not  allowed,  though,  I  doubt 
not,  Fillmore  Avould  have  paid  them  if  he  had  had  the 
money. 

But  Ilyler  married  a  good  wife  in  Salem,  Micklefield  by 
name,  whose  father  Avas  one  of  the  English  Methodists  Avho 
had  to  report  at  the  U.  S.  Marshal’s  office  in  1812. 

When  A.  D.  Sargent  came  to  the  circuit  of  Wood  End, 
Lynn  and  Salem,  in  1839,  the  steAA^ards  of  the  Sewall  Street 
Church  Avould  do  nothing  about  supplying  the  pulpit,  and 
the  house  was  again  closed.  Fillmore  came  with  Sargent 
but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

At  the  following  Quarterly  Conference,  changes  were 
made  in  the  boards  of  stewards  and  trustees,  out  of  order 
and  arbitrary  certainly ;  it  Avas  the  desperate  act  of  Fill¬ 
more,  hounded  by  debt.  This  proud-spirited  man  might 
have  found  relief  then,  or  years  before,  in  bankruptcy.  It 
Avould  have  been  Avise  and  justifiable,  but  his  false  sense 
of  honor  led  him  to  prefer  to  owe  a  debt  forever  rather  than 
cheat  a  creditor. 

The  friendly  board  of  stewards  mended  nothing.  Mat¬ 
ters  greAV  Avorse.  Fillmore  Avas  preaching  in  Pembroke. 

Bradley,  a  local  preacher  from  Boston,  supplied  Salem. 
The  disaffected  members,  headed  by  Berry,  Pike  and  An¬ 
drews  attempted  to  organize  an  independent  Methodist 
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church.  They  met  a  few  Sundays  in  Lyceum  Hall,  when 
the  scheme  fell  through. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  before  Conference,  some  trans¬ 
ferred  their  membership  to  Marblehead,  and  held  meet¬ 
ings  in  a  small  room  on  Derby  sti  eet  as  a  branch  of  that 
church.  All  this  was  rebellious,  but  under  God,  it  cut 
the  meshes  of  the  net  in  which  Methodism  in  Salem  had 
been  hopelessly  entangled  for  fifteen  years.  If  the  people 
had  followed  Berry’s  advice  they  would  have  escaped  years 
before  ;  and  here  appears  full  justification  of  the  conduct 
ot  the  Methodist  people  of  Salem,  in  that  disastrous  time. 

I  have  said  that  Fillmore  had  a  controlling  influence  on 
the  Methodist  church  in  Salem.  From  the  beginning  he 
commanded  the  people  and  decided  how  everything  should 
be  done.  He  built  the  church,  made  all  the  contracts  and 
negotiated  all  arrangements  on  his  own  nncounselled  judg¬ 
ment.  He  had  not  even  a  wife  to  advise  him.  He  was 
too  much  centralized  within  himself  to  fall  under  the  sav¬ 
ing  influence  of  a  woman’s  love.  If  he  had  been  married, 
the  intuitive  sense  of  the  distalf  might  have  saved  him  from 
his  woful  mistakes  in  judgment.  AVe  blame  women  for 
much,  but  there  is  no  woman  in  this  case.  If  there  had 
been,  Salem  might  now  be  the  centre  of  Essex  County 
Methodism. 

Fillmore  was  captain  of  the  ship.  He  overloaded  her. 
She  was  waterlogged  and  dismasted  in  the  storm,  and 
bound  to  break  in  pieces  on  the  rocks  right  ahead.  The 
commander  was  drunk  with  his  mad  conceit.  The  crew 
had  done  their  best ;  but  now,  when  they  saw  certain  de¬ 
struction  ahead,  they  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  they 
did  right.  They  took  nothing  from  the  ship,  no  chest, 
not  even  a  boat.  They  plunged  into  the  angry  sea  and 
swam  ashore.  Everything  was  lost,  including  twenty 
years  of  time. 
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Why  did  they  not  control  Fillmore  and  refuse  to  let  him 
build  the  church  iu  1824? 

They  were  poor  and  inexperienced  people  —  laborers 
and  servants.  Can  you  expect  those  whose  idreas  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  capacity  of  their  daily  toil  to  forecast  the  future, 
or  deal  with  questions  which  demand  the  widest  com¬ 
prehension?  Yet  they  were  the  very  same  sort  of  people 
who,  at  Lynn,  Marblehead  and  elsewhere,  appeared  as  the 
first  fruits  of  New  England  Methodism.  If  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  work  had  been  built  on  their  simple  ideas,  it 
would  have  grown  in  Salem  as  elsewhere. 

Fillmore  held  on  at  Sewall  Street  and  preached  until 
1845,  unrecognized  by  presiding  elder  or  conference. 
Negotiations  were  had  with  the  new  society  and  its  pas¬ 
tors,  and  partial  agreements  were  entered  into,  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  property  in  Sewall  street,  but  the  fear  of 
debt  prevented  all  conclusions.  Fillmore  became  odious 
to  the  children  of  those  whose  Christian  lives  had  been  so 
grievous,  and  aversion  towards  him  filled  all  the  Methodist 
people.  What  a  pitiful  life  he  led,  dragging  the  chain 
of  his  great  mistake  forever !  He  moved  to  Providence, 
but  under  his  charter  from  the  legislature,  which  author¬ 
ized  the  election  of  trustees  for  life,  continued  his  organ¬ 
ization,  called  his  annual  trustee  meetings  in  Salem  and 
kept  his  records,  until  he  sold  the  property  in  1871.  He 
struggled,  personally,  to  pay  the  old  debt  and  paid  $1,000 
in  18(54,  but  when  he  died  he  was  still  in  debt  on  that 
meeting-house. 

I  noticed  him  in  Salem,  long  before  I  knew  who  he  was. 
He  was  a  man  to  attract  attention,  one  whom  you  would 
turn  about  to  look  at  after  he  hud  passed.  His  figure, 
tall,  spare  and  erect,  was  clad  in  well-l)rushed  garments  of 
faded  black,  and  a  tall,  black  hat  of  a  i)attern  old.  His 
gait  was  peculiar ;  it  was  decisive ;  he  set  down  his  feet 
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step  by  step  as  if  conscious  that  he  must  keep  something 
under.  His  face  was  noticeable.  Of  the  rugged,  Andrew 
Jackson  type,  smoothly  shaven,  set  with  stiff  lines,  yet 
unlike  an}’  other  face  of  that  mold  I  ever  saw,  was 
*linged  with  auburn  blood,  and  so  deeply  freckled  as  to 
appear  a  yellowish  brown,  a  shade  lighter  than  his  thick, 
sandy  hair  which  never  turned  gray.  Out  of  this  mask, 
the  glance  of  his  gray  eyes  was  sure  to  fall  upon  you. 
They  seemed  to  look  at  everything  but  noticed  nothing. 
They  had  growui  weary  with  watching  for  what  never  came 
and  w'ere  looking  now  into  the  past.  I  never  saw  that 
face  kindle  with  emotion,  or  those  eyes  flash.  Wretched 
old  man  1  Who  that  knew  him  cannot  forgive  and  pity 
him.  We  may  regret  his  lack  of  judgment  but  let  us 
commend  him  for  Avhat  he  Avould  have  done  if  he  had 
known  how.  If  Hawthorne  could  have  focussed  him,  he 
might  have  found  in  Fillmore,  the  subject  of  as  thrilling 
a  tale  as  the  "  Scarlet  Letter.”  He  might  have  followed 
him  beyond  the  grave  and  described  his  perturbed  spirit 
walking  still  the  streets  of  our  city,  trying  to  make  his 
figures  come  right  and  gafher  up  those  misspent  years. 
But  we  will  leave  him  with  God,  whose  tender  love  is  now, 
Ave  trust,  his  comfort  in  heaven.  Since  this  article  w’as 
written,  I  have  been  glad  to  learn  that  in  his  old  age  a 
woman  did  consent  to  marry  him.  A  woman’s  love  is 
Avondrous  pitiful. 

The  history  of  Salem  Methodism  in  all  the  books  ex¬ 
cept  FelCs  Annah  begins  in  1841.  It  is  Avritten  in  "  The 
Pied  Piper 

“  But  when  they  saw  ’twas  a  lost  endeavor, 

And  Piper  and  dancers  were  gone  forever, 

Tliey  made  a  decree,  that  lawyers  never 
Should  tliink  their  records  dated  duly. 

If,  after  the  day  of  the  month  and  year. 

These  words  did  not,  as  well,  appear: 
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‘And  so  long  after  what  happened  here, 

On  the  twenty-second  of  July, 

Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six;’ 

And  tlie  better  in  memory  to  fix 
The  place  of  the  children’s  last  retreat. 

They  called  it  the  Pied  Piper’s  Street. 
******* 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column 
And  on  the  great  church  window  painted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  the  children  were  stolen  away. 

And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day.” 

The  application  of  this  quotation  appears  in  the  histor¬ 
ical  date  as  1841,  and  in  the  de  facto  existence  of  a  live 
Methodist  church  in  the  old  edifice  on  Sewall  street. 

N.  S.  Spaulding,  who  came  from  Gloucester  where  he 
seems  to  have  gone  from  conference,  found  the  little  com¬ 
pany  on  Derby  street — thirty  determined  Methodists  in 
charge  of  Samuel  Berry — and  organized  them  into  a  church. 
Ill  1842,  the  number  of  members  had  increased  to  eighty  ; 
in  1843,  Brother  Merrill  reported  one  hundred.  These 
were  the  results  of  a  gracious  revival  under  Spaulding. 
There  are  no  man  worshippers  among  Salem  Methodists, 
but  the  memory  of  Spaulding,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  is  sweet  to  those  living,  who  were  converted  un¬ 
der  his  pastorate,  and  to  the  children  of  those  who  have 
gone  to  heaven.  The  people  had  a  mind  to  work  with 
that  godly  man,  and  a  new  church  on  Union  street  was 
ready  for  dedication,  Jan.  8,  1841.  It  was  a  plain, 
wooden  structure,  but  larger  and  better  than  the  old 
church  and  cost  only  half  as  much.  The  dedicatory  ser¬ 
vices  (sermon  by  Daniel  Wise,  D.D.)  are  referred  to  in 
"Zion’s  Herald”  of  Jan.  27  ;  there  are  also  interesting  ref¬ 
erences  to  this  society  Jan.  17  and  24,  1842.  "Zion’s 
Herald  ”  has  the  material  to  complete  this  history. 

AVithin  a  year  from  the  dedication  one  hundred  were 
added  to  the  church.  The  congregations  filled  the  house. 
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The  successors  of  Spaulding,  Joseph  A.  and  D.  K. 
Merrill,  Horace  Moulton,  P.  Crandall  and  David  Wins¬ 
low  had  years  of  peace  and  progress.  Winslow  says, 
June  26, 1846,  "The  past  six  months  have  been  to  us  times 
of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Twenty- 
nine  have  joined  on  probation.” 

The  church  soon  worked  the  ground  within  the  scope 
of  its  location  and  reached  a  condition  of  growth  that  de¬ 
manded  a  wider  held. 

As  we  look  back,  it  seems  a  day  of  small  things,  and 
the  little  church  on  Union  street  a  mere  speck  of  inlluenco 
in  an  out-of-the-way  place.  Poor  and  despised,  you  say, 
but  please  remember  the  twenty  years  of  agony.  It  had 
done  the  best  it  could  and  the  only  thing  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  done ;  but  strength  had  come,  and  from 
1848  to  1851  a  restless  feeling  prevailed.  The  older 
members,  including  Samuel  Beny,  wanted  to  "  let  well 
enough  alone.”  They  could  not  forget  those  dreadful 
years.  The  new  converts,  many  of  them  young  and 
enterprising  people,  desired  to  move  out  and  build 
again. 

The  Naumkeag  steam  cotton  mills,  in  South  Salem, 
completed  in  1847,  employed  American  help,  country  girls 
from  Christian  homes,  who  found  another  home  in  Salem 
Methodism.  Some  of  the  overseers  were  Methodists. 
They  all  agitated  the  question  of  a  new  church. 

In  1849  the  charge  was  left  to  be  supplied.  J.  W. 
Perkins  came  in  1850  and  a  precious  revival  prepared  the 
way  for  the  greater  work  of  Luman  Boyden  which  began 
in  1851.  It  is  proper  to  note  here,  that  very  many  who 
were  converted  at  Union  street  did  notremain  in  that  church. 
In  the  unsettled  years  of  ’47  to  ’51  it  was  an  easy  matter 
for  a  small  dissatisfaction  to  influence  individuals  and  fam¬ 
ilies  to  leave  that  huml»le  people  and  place  of  worship  for 
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the  finei'  churches  and  higher  society  of  the  town.  If 
Methodism  had  retained  all  her  converts  in  Salem  her 
progress  would  have  been  a  mighty  one. 

Luman  Boyden  quaintly  says,  in  his  account  of  his  Salem 
ministry,  written  in  1870,  "  When  my  name  was  read  for 
Salem  that  was  altogether  unexpected.  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  a  person  in  that  city.  Previous  information  concern¬ 
ing  Methodism  in  Salem  had  given  me  (and  many  others) 
the  impression  that  it  was  somewhat  of  an  undesirable  ap¬ 
pointment.”  (The  difficulties  connected  with  the  Sewall 
Street  Church  had  often  been  discussed  in  conference. 
How  far  that  shadow  falls  !)  "While  I  was  gathering  up 
my  books  and  papers  after  conference  closed  (l)eing  one 
of  the  secretaries)  a  brother  came  to  me  and  said  'you  will 
be  obliged  to  build  a  church  the  first  thing  you  do.’  An¬ 
other  added,  '  unless  a  church  is  built  this  year  several 
have  decided  to  leave  the  society.’  ^ly  worthy  predeces¬ 
sor  confirmed  this,  but  spoke  highly  of  the  society  who 
were,  with  one  exception,  in  favor  of  building  in  a  special 
locality.  The  objector  was  an  aged  brother,  extensively 
acquainted  in  Salem  and  of  considerable  influence.  He 
had  a  strong  will  and,  when  he  had  taken  a  stand,  seldom 
yielded.”  There  you  are  again,  Samuel  Berry  !  God  l)e 
praised  for  that  iron  will !  It  did  good  service  for  Salem 
^lethodism  and  gave  it  new  life  in  1841.  Boyden  goes 
on,  "I  began  to  think  a  mistake  had  been  made  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  presiding  elders  with  no  satisfaction.  I  told 
the  Bishop  I  thought  he  had  made  one  great  mistake  but 
he  replied,  '  I  believe  in  one  year  you  will  think  differ¬ 
ently.’  A  visit  to  Salem,  on  his  way  from  conference, 
comforted  him  in  the  warm  greeting  he  received  from  the 
people.  The  first  Sunday,  May  4,  did  more.  He  met 
large  congregations  and  a  line  Sunda}'^  School.  He  says, 
"I  was  specially  anxious  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the 
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church  in  the  prayer-meeting.  I  found,  in  the  evening, 
evidence  of  zeal,  and,  I  thought,  more  than  a  usual  amount 
of  talent,  and  the  Lord  was  with  us.” 

Ah  I  Luman  Boy  den,  God  giveth  talent  to  those  who 
stand  the  years  of  trial  in  his  service. 

Boyden  was  a  pastor  us  well  as  preacher,  and  hastened 
to  visit  the  people.  He  soon  found  that  a  new  church  was 
needed ;  it  ought  to  be  built  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and 
Harbor  streets ;  the  church  was  united  and  spoke  well  of 
former  pastors  ;  they  were  ready  to  labor  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  but  their  pecuniary  condition  was  such  that  un¬ 
less  the  Lord  opened  the  way  no  house  of  worship  could 
be  built,  however  much  desired  or  needed. 

Alas  !  Methodism  in  Salem  had  had  an  experience  which 
had  shaken  the  money  out  of  it,  and  none  had  dared  to 
enter  up  to  this  time. 

The  first  board  meeting,  held  May  12,  Avas  a  peaceful 
season,  and  the  principal  discussion  that  of  building  a 
church.  Samuel  Berry  pleasantly  opposed  and  spoke  of 
a  debt  on  the  chapel  with  the  interest  due  thereon  for  two 
years,  amounting  in  all  to  $700.  If  they  Avould  raise 
this  money  he  would  talk  about  building  a  church.  They 
tried  to  raise  it  and  failed. 

The  first  quarterly  conference  closed  with  no  better  re¬ 
sults.  In  fact,  Berry  there  flatly  said,  "If  you  build  a  clmrch 
in  South  Fields,  I  will  not  give  a  dollar  for  it  and  neither 
myself  nor  my  family  will  attend  there.  I  know  better 
places  to  build  a  church.”  Right  again,  Samuel  Berry  ! 

A  committee,  shrewdly  suggested  by  Boyden,  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  including  Berry,  to  look  up  locations.  The  old 
man  put  his  foot  in  it  when  he  consented  to  act  on  this 
committee,  for  it  tacitly  committed  him  to  building  a  church 
somewhere,  which  he  never  intended  to  do.  He  meant  to 
control  the  events  which  in  the  end  controlled  him. 
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While  the  committee  on  locations  was  allowed  time  to 
select  the  best  lot,  another  important  investigation  was  in 
progress,  viz.,  where  the  funds  could  be  raised  to  build  a 
church  anywhere.  Abraham  Bennett,  head  overseer  at 
the  Naumkeag  Mills,  a  member  of  the  church,  invited 
Boyden  to  visit  Smith,  the  agent,  and  he  said  to  Boyden, 
"If  you  will  build  a  church  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and 
Harbor  streets,  I  will  contribute  $500,  and  loan  you  $5,000. 
I  will  buy  two  of  the  best  pews  and  probably,  part  of  the 
time  will  attend  church  there.  Some  of  my  overseers  do 
not  go  to  meeting  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  pew 
rent.  They  can  sit  in  my  pews.” 

This  interview  settled  the  questions  of  the  location  and 
the  church.  Several  board  meetings  were  held  with  no 
results  as  to  influencing  Samuel  Berry.  At  last  Boyden 
issued  a  call  for  a  church  meeting  on  important  business, 
Avithout  other  explanation.  When  Samuel  Berry  heard  of 
it  he  had  a  stormy,  private  interview  with  his  pastor. 
Boyden  revealed  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  Avhich  was, 
to  have  a  secret  ballot,  Avithout  discussion  on  the  subject, 
yes  or  no.  He  SAveetly  argued  his  case  and  in  the  midst 
of  Berry’s  opposition,  offered  to  give  up  the  meeting,  say¬ 
ing,  "Father  Berry,  if  Ave  are  not  united,  Ave  can  do  noth¬ 
ing.” 

Berry  yielded  and  arose  in  the  meeting  and  said,  "Breth¬ 
ren  and  sisters,  you  knoAV  that  I  have  been  opposed  to 
building  a  neAV  church.  [Sensation.]  I  have  already  helped 
to  build  two  Methodist  churches  in  this  city”  (this  con¬ 
firms  the  loss  of  his  chist  when  he  left  the  Avreck),  "and  I 
am  now  an  old  man.  If  you  build  Avhere  the  majority  de¬ 
sire,  it  will  greatly  increase  the  distance  from  my  house, 
and  you  know  I  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  church  on  Lafayette  street  [great  sensation]  but 
the  statement  you  have  heard  from  our  pastor,  and  the 
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records  of  our  meetings  read  by  our  secretary  arc  correct, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  build  a  new  church  we  must 
be  united,  and  I  shall  vote  to  build  on  Lafayette  street.” 
[Joyous  commotion.] 

The  lot  was  bought  of  David  Pingree,  president  of  the 
Cotton  Co.  for  $2, .500,  less  a  subscription  of  $250.  The 
plans,  by  Graves  of  Boston,  were  submitted  to  Salem 
builders,  resulting  in  responses  at  $4,000,  $4,500,  $5,000 
and  $5,500.  Upon  consulting  with  his  brother  builders  the 
$4,000  man  backed  out.  Boyden  says  "midnight  darkness 
veiled  the  countenances  of  the  committee”  (the  people 
were  building  this  church).  They  were  about  to  vote  to 
accept  the  contract  for  $4,500,  as  the  only  thing  to  do, 
when  Boyden’s  excellent  judgment  suggested  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  be  again  offered,  to  include  outside  contractors, 
which  resulted  iu  a  proposition  from  Gibson  and  Rand 
(residence  not  given),  to  build  the  church  for  $3,750  (bear 
in  mind  the  cost  of  the  church  of  1824)  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  May  12,  1852,  with  the  usual 
ceremonies,  and  a  tin  box  containing  current  historical  mat¬ 
ter  deposited  therein. 

The  people  raised  all  the  money  they  possibly  could 
among  themselves  and  importuned  everybody  else.  That 
was  right !  The  women  did  bravely  and  undertook  to 
furnish  the  house.  Boyden  gives  quite  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  their  efforts  among  the  storekeepers,  and 
also  the  result  of  their  fair  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  from 
Avhich  they  realized  over  $500.  This  fair  had  no  lottery 
schemes  and  its  success  was  a  surprise  to  the  city.  Boi’^den 
says  "When  the  report  was  published  in  the  papers,  doubt¬ 
less  many  thought  they  had  formed  a  wrong  opinion  of  the 
Methodists.” 

The  Lafayette  Street  Church  was  completed  iu  January, 
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1853.  The  society  enjoyed  a  glorious  revival  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  at  Union  street.  Before  it  began,  however,  Boy- 
den  explains  how  he  remedied  a  serious  defect  iu  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  social  meetings,  namely,  the  custom  of  making 
long  prayers  and  exhortations,  which  had  probably  grown 
up  amid  the  discussions  about  building  in  '48  and  ’49.  Uo 
preached  a  plain  sermon  on  the  subject  which  offended 
some,  but  at  the  following  evening  meeting  Samuel  Berry 
approved  the  sermon,  and  a  change  in  the  habit  resulted 
iu  largely  increased  congregations.  People  had  to  come 
long  before  the  time  of  service  to  obtain  seats.  Dr.  Ly¬ 
man  Beecher,  who  for  some  time  preached  in  the  Howard 
Street  Church  in  Salem,  stated  in  a  public  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  that  he  stepped  into  the  IMethodist  chapel  in  Salem 
after  his  meeting  had  closed.  "It  was  crowded;  God 
was  doing  a  great  work  there  and  the  minister  was  in 
clover.” 

Luman  Boyden  closes  his  account  of  the  revival,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  "  Among  the  members  baptized  and  admitted  to 

the  church  was  my  only  beloved  sou  who  is  now  glorified 
with  unnumbered  millions  in  heaven.” 

The  other  churches  iu  Salem  felt  the  influence  of  this 
revival  and  for  the  first  time  proposed  union  meetings. 
These  meetings  were  held,  and  also,  for  the  first  time, 
proposals  for  exchanges  were  received  from  other  pastors 
which  caused  the  Methodist  people  to  realize  that  they 
were  not,  after  all,  poor  and  despised  as  they  had  hereto¬ 
fore  felt.  The  writer  never  had  any  unity  with  this  feeling, 
but  cannot  say  but  he  might  have  called  himself  a  worm 
of  the  dust,  if  he  had  lived  and  worshii)ped  with  the  Meth¬ 
odists  in  Salem  from  1824  to  1832. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Salem  ^Methodism,  Jan.  6,  1853, 
when  the  Lafayette  Street  Church  was  dedicated.  The 
house  was  thronged  with  the  very  best  people  of  the  city 
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and  Bishop  Baker  preached  the  sermon.  Two  stores  were 
finished  under  the  church  and  let  for  $500  per  annum. 
When  Boyden  left  in  April,  1853,  the  receipts  for  pews 
were  $250  per  quarter.  The  idea  was  to  reduce  the  debt 
of  $5,000,  $500  annuall^'^  from  these  proceeds. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  Boyden’s  farewell  ser¬ 
mon, —  the  first  sermon  I  heard  in  Salem. 

A.  D.  Merrill  followed  Luman  Boyden  in  1853.  My 
impressions  of  him  were  that  he  did  not  prosper  in  his 
charge. 

Daniel  Richards  came  in  1854.  He  brought  his  beauti¬ 
ful,  young  wife  wdth  him.  She  w’as  a  help  and  comfort 
to  the  people.  She  organized  our  ^lutual  Aid  Society, 
Avhich  has  done  and  continues  to  do  good  service.  Rich¬ 
ards  was  a  good  preacher  then  as  he  is  now,  and  though 
he  had  no  special  revival,  two  young  men  came  into  the 
church  during  his  pastorate,  who  were  destined  to  have 
much  to  do  with  its  work  in  Salem.  There  were  other 
converts  wdio  have  honored  Methodism :  P.  W.  Peter¬ 
son,  now  a  preacher  in  the  Wisconsin  conference,  also 
Augustine  Caldwell,  formerly  of  this  conference. 

Richards  did  much  good  and  through  his  infiuence  the 
annual  conference  met  in  Salem  in  1856.  The  peojde  of 
all  denominations  had  a  great  time  entertaining  the  minis- 
ters.  Doctor  Butler  went  from  that  conference  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  India. 

J.  A.  Adams,  stationed  in  1856,  remained  one  year.  lie 
seemed  very  much  discouraged  at  the  condition  of  allairs, 
and  thought  the  church  was  going  to  ruin. 

A.  F.  Herrick,  in  1857  and  ’58,  had  two  good  years.  He 
W'ius  a  lovable  Christian  minister,  very  popular  with  the 
young  people  as  well  as  others,  an  acceptable  preacher  and 
pastor.  There  was  a  good  revival  and  many  accessions 
were  made  to  the  church.  During  his  pastorate,  the  loan 
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from  Smith,  reduced  to $4,000,  was  transferred  to  the  Salem 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank. 

John  H.  Mansfield  did  an  excellent  work  in  1859  and 
1860.  The  church,  under  him,  enjoyed  an  important  revi¬ 
val  during  which  almost  the  entire,  large  choir  were  con¬ 
verted,  and  many  others.  The  Sunday  evening  meetings 
were  transferred  from  the  vestry  to  the  church  which  was 
alwa3's  filled  while  he  remained.  Mrs.  Mansfield,  an  intel¬ 
lectual,  godly  woman  was  of  much  service  in  the  society. 

When  E.  A.  Manning  came  to  Salem  he  was  not  known 
to  us,  but  was  wannl}’^  recommended  by  Mansfield,  lie 
came  in  a  dark  hour.  Lincoln  had  just  entered  upon  his 
first  administration.  The  nation  was  in  the  prcliininaiy 
throes  of  civil  war.  A  majorit}'  of  the  southern  states  had 
seceded  and  organized  a  confederacy'.  The  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  defied  and  preparations  were  being  made  to 
bombard  Fort  Sumpter.  That  first  of  April,  1861,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  demoralization  preceding  the  strife, 
more  dreadful  than  the  war  itself.  Business  was  dead, 
men  were  out  of  employment,  and  the  country  waited  in 
suspense,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  think. 

Manning,  in  preaching  his  first  sermon,  said,  among  other 
reassuring  things,  that  he  expected  the  year  might  be  one 
of  disaster  "  but  if  it  comes  to  the  worst  I  will  share  the 
lot  of  this  people,  and  when  our  resources  fail  we  will  go 
together  and  dig  clams  for  food.” 

The  membership  of  the  church  had  changed  greatly'  since 
1853.  The  influx  of  foreign  labor  had  largely  supplanted 
American  female  help  in  the  mills,  while  a  new  management 
had  changed  the  overseers.  This  explains  what  Samuel 
Berry  meant  in  1851,  when  he  declared  that  there  were 
better  locations  for  the  church  than  the  corner  of  Lafayette 
ajid  Harbor  streets.  Doubtless  nothing  better  could  have 
been  done  in  1851,  but  a  church  is  built  to  stand  forever 
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and  you  cannot  depend  upon  a  cotton  mill  to  sustain  a 
church.  This  location  was  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
city  and  except  for  the  mills  had  no  natural  feeders.  South 
of  it  was  mostly  an  open  country.  Few  ot  the  members 
lived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  church,  and  most  of  them 
much  farther  away.  Samuel  Berry  moved  his  home  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  meetings,  but  died  before  it  was  ready 
for  him. 

It  was  an  effort  to  attend  this  church  from  every  part 
of  the  cit\'.  Its  location  was  not  convenient  of  access  in 
comparison  with  any  other  Salem  church,  save  for  the 
milts  and  a  few  who  lived  in  South  Salem.  But  for  the 
building  up  of  that  sectioji  since  1872  it  would  now  be  is¬ 
olated.  As  that  part  of  the  city  is  to  continue  growing, 
the  church  will  always  do  a  good  work. 

Gershom  F.  Cox  was  appointed  in  1862.  The  elastic  na¬ 
tion  had  begun  to  adjust  itself  to  the  condition  of  internal 
war.  The  policy  of  the  government  was  defined  and  a 
siiirit  of  desperate  endurance  pervaded  the  pulilic  mind. 
Nevertheless,  the  depleted  communities  felt  the  loss  of  the 
men  who  had  gone  to  tight.  The  churches  also  felt  it.  But 
Cox  found  other  matters  demanding  serious  and  immediate 
attention.  The  society  had  suffered  through  poor  manage¬ 
ment  for  ten  years.  The  older  members,  who  struggled 
with  Boyden,  were  unwilling  that  young  men  should  share 
in  the  guidance  of  its  affairs,  and  they  had  drifted  out  of 
a  successful  course.  The  balances  due  at  the  close  of  minis¬ 
tries  had  not  been  met,  but  extended  by  loans  until  a  ffoat- 
ing  debt  had  reached  a  point  beyond  which  was  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Cox  made  a  thorough  investigation  and  proposed 
a  remedy  which  included  a  new  management.  He  induced 
the  members  of  the  newl}'  organized  official  board  to  as¬ 
sume  the  debt  as  individuals,  and  later,  after  exhausting 
the  proceeds  of  a  fair,  he  i)ersuaded  each  person  to  pay 
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the  balance  of  Avhat  he  had  assumed,  and  so  the  debt  was 
blotted  out.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic.  New  plans  for  meeting  current  expenses  led  to  a 
new  order  of  things,  and  the  church  in  Salem  dates  another 
epoch  from  the  ministry  of  Gershom  F.  Cox.  His  idea 
was  to  manage  the  tinances  of  the  church  as  the  business 
of  the  world  is  done — settle  the  accounts  of  each  year  in 
full  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  ministry  of  Loranus  Crowell,  D.D.,  for  three  years 
from  18(14  was  a  marked  success.  Everybody  loved  him. 
His  family  was  a  blessing  to  the  people.  He  enjoyed  his 
pastorate.  Members  were  constantly  added  to  the  church, 
and  during  his  pastorate  the  church  at  Beverly  was  organ¬ 
ized  from  the  loins  of  the  Lafayette  Street  society.  Crow¬ 
ell  became  very  popular  iu  the  city  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  school  committee. 

S.  F.  Chase  followed  Crowell  and  was  pastor  for  two 
years. 

Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  in  1869  and  re¬ 
mained  three  years.  Under  his  pastorate  the  church  at¬ 
tained  the  strongest  position  in  her  history.  He  was  a 
popular  preacher  and  a  far-seeing  manager.  There  were 
accessions  to  the  church  by  conversions  and  by  letter.  The 
congregations  were  large.  Dr.  Dorchester  received  the 
largest  salary  ever  paid  by  the  church,  which  was  raised 
easily,  for  the  right  man  was  in  the  right  place. 

During  this  proS'perity  the  conviction  came  upon  the 
church  that  Methodism  had  never  had  a  fair  chance  in  Sa¬ 
lem,  and  something  ought  to  be  done  to  give  it  play.  La¬ 
fayette  Street  Church  was  well  enough  and  would  always 
exert  a  powerful  influence,  but  another  enterprise  must  be 
started  in  a  central  location.  After  investigation  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  old  church  in  Sewall  street  was  found  to  be 
the  centre  of  population. 
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Ah !  Jesse  Fillmore,  if  the  Lord  had  only  given  you 
wisdom  to  plan  your  enterprise  as  wisely  as  you  selected 
your  location,  this  history  would  be  illuminated  like  "  ap¬ 
ples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.” 

That  spot  and  the  contiguous  location  upon  North  street, 
about  to  be  utilized  for  a  beautiful,  new  Methodist  church 
is  the  aorta  of  Salem.  The  group  of  streets  within  two 
hundred  feet  of  it  are  thoroughfares  through  which  one- 
half  the  population  passes  to  reach  the  depot,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  portion  of  the  town,  and  through  which  the  other  half 
must  pass  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society. 

The  old  Sewall  street  church,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  under  Fillmore’s  iron-clad  act  of  legislature  was 
purchased  of  him  by  the  descendants  and  successors  of 
those  who  swam  ashore  from  the  drifting  wreck  in  1840. 

The  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion,  her  places  waste  restore, 

And  of  her  silent  wilderness,  make  Eden  bloom  once  more. 

His  garden  she  shall  then  become  and  worthy  of  his  choice, 

Gladness  and  thanks  in  all  her  smiles  and  music  in  her  voice. 

Salem  Methodism  intended  to  be  conservative  in  the 
new  enterprise  and  proposed  only  to  establish  a  Sunday 
school  and  chapel  in  connection  with  the  pastorate  at  Lafay¬ 
ette  street,  but  the  interposition  of  Providence  changed  the 
plan  and  a  church  was  at  once  organized.  Thirty-tive  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  home  society  were  sent  forth  to  colonize  the 
new  location.  They  were,  indeed,  of  the  very  best  and 
most  influential  members  of  the  church  which  sent  them 
forth,  following  them  with  its  sympathy,  prayers  and  ma¬ 
terial  aid  as  they  went  to  reestablish  Methodism  in  her 
ancient  seat.  It  was  a  sundering  of  tender  ties,  a  going 
forth  of  those  whose  years  from  youth  to  middle  age  had 
been  given  to  the  cause  of  God  in  the  mother  church. 

The  closing  memoranda  of  Methodism  in  Salem  will 
have  interlocking  connections. 
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Among  other  to-he-rememhered  things  accomplished  un¬ 
der  Dorchester’s  pastorate  was  an  arrangement  he  made 
to  pay  the  debt  on  the  Lafayette  Street  Church,  which 
would  have  l)ecn  fully  carried  out  but  for  the  funds  re¬ 
quired  to  inaugurate  the  new  enterprise. 

Rev.  Joshua  Gill  was  the  first  pastor  at  Sewall  street. 
A  revival  began,  the  work  grew,  and  a  successful  Sunday 
school  progressed  under  Matthew  Robson,  who  had  proved 
the  ablest  superintendent  ever  in  charge  at  the  mother 
church. 

J.  S.  Whedou’s  pastorate  at  Lafayette  Street  was  a 
marked  success.  Ilis  able  sermons  were  attributed  to  his 
father.  The  young  man  relished  the  joke.  A  revival  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  pastorate  residting  in  large  accessions. 
The  church  was  also  enlarged,  remodelled  and  refurnished, 
including  a  new  organ,  at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  $9,000. 
A  fair  held  at  the  time  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Cox, 
who  lived  and  died  in  Salem,  netted  $2,000.  It  was  opened 
and  closed  with  prayer.  [No  lotteries.] 

Rev.  George  L.  Cotl3’er  at  Lafayette  Street  for  three 
3'ears  from  1875  to  1877  inclusive,  was  a  successful  and 
popular  minister.  Large  attendance  and  revival  interest. 
The  thank-oftering  system  introduced  at  this  time  was  veiy 
popular  and  successful. 

Rev.  Daniel  Steele,  D.D.,  the  ripe  scholar  and  man  of 
God,  did  a  work  in  Salem  which  no  preceding  pastor  had 
done.  He  taught  the  people  the  wonderful  and  beautiful 
things  of  the  gospel,  the  rich  culture  of  religion.  There 
were  many  conversions  during  his  pastorate.  Though  a 
sick  man  for  part  of  the  last  3'ear,  he  did  a  work  which 
still  has  an  influence.  During  Dr.  Steele’s  pastorate,  an¬ 
other  change  in  the  management  of  the  Naumkeag  Mills, 
and  the  hard  times  of  those  3’ears,  caused  a  loss  to  the 
church  of  over  forty  families. 
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George  W.  Mansfield  folloived  Dr.  Steele  in  1880.  He 
entered  with  great  zeal  upon  the  work.  There  were  con¬ 
versions,  and  some  of  the  present  infiiicntial  nieml)ers  oi 
the  church  were  among  the  numlier.  Mansfield  retired  hj' 
reason  of  nervous  pi’ostration  near  the  close  of  his  second 
year.  He  proposed  that  the  church  receive  a  new  pastor 
from  the  conference  of  ’82,  but  the  society  preferred  to 
supply  the  pulpit.  He  was  unable  to  resume  his  duties 
and  Rev.  C.  L.  Eastman  was  engaged  in  September  to 
finish  the  year. 

During  the  absence  of  Mansfield  the  people  determined 
to  pay  the  debt  of  $7,000  on  the  cluu’ch.  Pledges  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  $6,000  were  ol)tained,  strictlj'  within  the 
church  and  congregation.  The  balance  was  assumed  by 
the  Sunday  school  and  the  Mutual  Aid  Society.  The 
money  was  all  paid  except  $400  within  two  years,  and  a 
jubilee  held  to  which  all  former  pastors  were  invited. 

The  pastorate  of  W.  P.  Kay  began  in  1883  and  closed 
in  1885. 

S.  L.  Gracey,  D.D.,  is  the  present  popular  and  success¬ 
ful  pastor  in  his  second  year. 

The  pastorates  of  W.  J.  Hambleton,  W.  H.  Meredith, 
Charles  F.  Rice  and  W.  P.  Odell  in  Wesley  Chapel,  now 
Wesley  Church,  were  happy,  and  seasons  of  gre.at  spiritual 
prosperity  and  material  growth.  The  brief  struggle  of  the 
early  days  has  long  been  over.  There  is  no  more  popular 
church  in  onr  city  and  its  condition  may  be  noted  from 
the  following  recentl^'-published  item. 

Wesley  Church  is  very  prosperous.  In  the  last  three 
mouths  it  has  received  into  church  relations  24,  and  in  the 
same  period  40  have  been  added  to  the  Sunday  school, 
19  in  the  last  month.  Both  church  and  Sunday  school 
were  never  so  large  as  now.  The  church  has  some  350 
members,  and  the  Sunday  school  375.  Large  congrega¬ 
tions  attend  the  church  services.  The  choir  is  to  be  reor- 
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jranized  and  enlarged  to  the  number  of  25  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Mr.  George  Rohie,  the  present  diorister,  and  a 
new  hook  introduced  for  use  in  the  praise  services  only. 
The  new  church  structure  will  he  hegun  early  in  spring. 
It  is  to  he  of  hrick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings. 

Rev.  T.  VV.  Bishop  is  the  present  popular  pastor  in  his 
second  year. 

The  mother  church  closely  approaches  her  offspring  in 
memhership,  and  in  some  respects  is  stronger. 

Salem  has  always  ])ccn  a  conservative  city  and  of  slow 
gi’owth.  Population  in  1776,  5,337  ;  1790,  7,421 ;  1820, 
12,730;  1840,  15,082;  1850,  18,000,  with  about  30,000 
.at  present.  Methodism  has  gained,  since  1840,  700  per 
cent  on  its  memhership  in  1843,  and  in  the  same  ratio  on 
the  population.  Methodism  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Protestant  denominations  of  the  city  in  influence  and  mem¬ 
hership. 

Conversions  in  the  Methodist  church  in  Salem  have  been 
many  and  continuous,  and  exceed  3,000  since  1843  ;  her 
memhership  represents  a  sincere  and  progressive  body  of 
Christian  people,  and  includes  men  by  no  means  behind 
their  associates  in  the  principal  departments  of  business 
and  social  position.  The}'  are  among  the  leaders  as  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers  and  artisans. 

Salem  has  hegun  to  realize  her  importance  as  a  central 
distributing  and  radiating  point,  and  when  she  becomes  a 
large  city,  as  she  surely  will,  Methodism  may  be  reckoned 
as  no  mean  factor  in  stimulating  her  growth. 

The  writer  has  satisfied  himself,  and  tried  to  record  that 
the  work  begun  by  Jesse  Lee  in  1790  joins  that  of  1887 
and  the  fabric  is  without  a  seam. 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  ALLEN  FAMILY  OF  MANCHESTER, 
MASS.,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  SETTLEMENT  TO 
THE  YEAR  1886. 


BY  JOHN  PRICE. 


(Continued  from  page  240.) 

40  Azariah^  {Azariah,*  Jonathan,^  Samnel,'^  Wil¬ 
liam^)  baptized  May  24,  1741  ;  married  Sarah  Leach, 
puldished  Dec.  27,  17fiO.  She  was  born  — ,  1737,  d.  Apr. 

18,  1831,  aged  94.  He  was  lost  at  sea  with  Captain  Col- 
Ion,  1777. 

Children : 

i  Sarah,  b.  Dec,  26,  1761;  m.  Samuel  Qiiimby  of  Essex. 

ii  Azariah,  b.  Maj'  12,  1763. 

iii  Patty,  b.  June  8,  1765;  m.  John  Ayres,  Oct.,  1787 ;  d.  Apr.  14, 

1849,  ffi.  83. 

56  iv  Abner,  b.  Oct.  9, 1767. 

V  Lydia,  1).  — ,  1769;  m.  Thomas  Low,  Au".  19,  1792;  d.  Dec. 

28,  1853,  se.  84. 

vi  Molly,  b.  Sept.  20,  1771;  d.  July  8,  1856,  ai.  85,  unm. 

67  vii  Richard,  b.  Apr.  8,  1774. 

68  viii  John,  b.  Jan.  1,  1776. 

ix  Isaac,  b.  Nov,  17, 1777 ;  d.  Jan.  5,  1803,  at  sea. 

41  MalachD  (Malacln,*  Jonathan,^  Samuel^^  Wil¬ 
liam^)  born  Mar.  10,  1740-1  ;  married  linth  Edwards, 
Jan.  12,  1762.  She  was  born  Jan.  22,  1740-1  ;  d.  Sept. 

19,  1823,  83.  He  died  Dec.  9,  1829,  te.  89. 

(Children,  (all  born  in  Manchester)  : 

i  Malachi,  bapt.  Oct.  31,  1762;  d.  Nov.  16,  1762. 

ii  Malachi,  b.  Mar.  4,  1764;  d.  June  17,  1787,  at  sea. 

59  iii  Aaron,  b.  Aug.  28,  1765. 

60  iv  William,  b.  Dec.  3,  1766. 

V  Ruth,  b.  July  25,  1769;  m.  Thomas  Lee,  Apr.  21,  1791. 

vi  Priscilla,  b.  Oct.  6, 1772;  m.  David  Crafts,  Nov.  29,  1792. 

vii  Anne,  b.  May  4,  1775;  m.  Josepli  Day,  Aug.  12,  1798. 
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vlil  Lucy,  bapt.  Nov.  5,  1776;  d.  Sept.  12,  1777. 

61  ix  Simeon,  b.  Dec.  27,  1778. 

X  Daniel,  b.  June  17,  1781 ;  d.  Feb.  9,  1783. 
xi  Lucy,  b.  Apr.  28,  1783;  d.  Nov.  21,  1850;  unra. 

42  Jacob^  {Jacob*  Jonathan,^  Samuel,^  William}) 
born  Apr.  23,  1749  ;  married  Elizabeth  Norton,  May  3, 
1772.  She  was  born  Apr.  27,  1750. 

Children : 

i  Elizabeth,  b.  Aug.  24, 1772 ;  m.  George  Martin,  June  16,  1797. 

11  Aniiis,  b.  May  3,  1774;  d.  Sept.  24,  1775. 

iii  Annis,  b.  Jan.  12,  1776;  in.  Daniel  Low,  Aug.  19,  1792. 

iv  Jacob,  b.  Aug.  4,  1777 ;  d.  Aug.  21,  1777. 

V  Patty,  b.  Apr.  6,  1779;  d.  Sept.  16,  1844. 

vi  Jacob,  b.  Apr.  7,  1781;  in.  Polly  Batchelder,  Aug.  3,  1807; 

d.  Aug.  1,  1812. 

Jacob®  was  lost  at  .sea  in  1780. 

43  Isaac®  (Jacob*  Jonathan,^  Samuel,^  William*) 
born  Feb.  6,  1758  ;  married  Rebecca  Tewkslniry,  Mar. 
30,  1779.  She  was  born  Oct.  6,  1758;  died  Sept.  10, 
1807.  He  died  Sept.  26,  1841,  aged  84. 

Children : 

I  Rebecca,  b.  Feb.  24, 1780;  m.  Wm.  Tuck,  Apr.  28,  1805. 

II  Sarali,  b.  Oct.  16,  1781 ;  m.  John  Woodbury  of  Lynn,  Sept. 

14,  1802;  d.  May  6,  1835. 

iii  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct,  14,  1783;  m.  Seth  Doilge,  Sept.  10,  1810. 

Iv  Annis,  b.  Dec.  25,  1785;  m.  Isaac  Galloup  of  Beverly,  Oct  4, 
1807 ;  d.  Nov.  23,  1844. 

V  Isaac,  b.  Feb.  28, 1788;  d.  March  9,  1790. 

62  vi  Jacob,  b.  Aug.  20,  1789;  in.  Lucy  G.  Galloup,  Jan.  29,  1809; 
d.  Aug.  2,  1852. 

vii  Amos,  b.  Aug.  18,  1792;  d.  Aug.  19,  1795. 
vlil  Lucy,  b.  Apr.  28,  1795;  d.  June  1,  1797. 

lx  Lucy,  b.  June  27,  1797 ;  m.  James  Austin,  Nov.  26,  1829. 

He  married,  second,  Mary  Foster,  widow  of  Thomas 
Wells,  Jan.  12,  1808.  She  died  Feb.  1, 1843,  te.  82.  s.  p. 

44  Deacon  Nathan®  (Jacob,*  Jonathan,^  Samuel,^ 
William*)  born  July  25,  1768 ;  married  Elizabeth  Perry, 
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July  5,  1792.  She  was  born  November  10,  1768;  died 
Feb.  26,  1856,  se.  77.  He  died  July  21,  1837. 

Children  : 

63  i  Nathan,  b.  Jan.  13,  1794. 

64  ii  John  P.,  b.  Apr.  12,  1795. 

65  iii  Enoch,  b.  May  24,  1797. 

iv  Mehitable,  b.  May  30, 1799 ;  m.  Daniel  Allen,  Dec.  23,  1824 ; 

2cl  husband,  Joseph  Allen,  July  4,  1832. 

V  Elizabeth,  b.  Feb.  28,  1801 ;  m.  John  Peabody  of  Bradford, 
Jan.  14,  1840;  d.  Mar.  25,  1876. 

vi  Foster,  b.  Apr.  26,  1803;  m.  Sally  Dodge,  Dec.  2,  1824. 

They  had  no  children.  She  d.  May  24,  1838.  He  d.  Mar. 
21,  1839. 

vii  Mary,  b.  Oct.  6,  1806;  m.  Obed  Carter,  2d,  Nov.  17,  1825. 

No  children.  She  died  Aug.  7,  1876. 

viii  Jacob,  b.  Sept.  11,  1808;  m.  Hannah  Marsters,  Nov.  17,  1831. 

Had  no  children.  She  d.  Feb.  19,  1851.  He  d.  Mar.  1, 1835. 
ix  Naomi,  b.  Nov.  10,  1810;  d.  Nov.  18,  1810. 

66  X  Israel,  b.  Aug.  14,  1812. 

Nathan  was  chosen  Deacon  liefore  1809,  and  served  un¬ 
till  his  death,  July  21,  1837. 

45  Nehemiah^  {John,*  Jonathan,^  Samuel,^  Wil¬ 
liam*)  born  Nov.  24,  1753;  married  Ruth  Allen,  Dec.  8, 
1774.  She  was  born  July  25,  1755. 

Children : 

i  Nehemiah,  b.  Oct.  8,  1775. 

67  ii  John,  b.  Feb.  14,  1777. 

iii  Kutb,  b.  June  13,  1779;  m.  John  Cheever;  2d  wife,  April  13, 
1802;  d.  Dec.  5,  1824. 

46  David®  {John,*  Jonathan,^  Samuel^^  William*) 
born  Feb.  10,  1755  ;  married  Elizabeth  Edwards,  Mar. 
6,  1777.  She  was  born  June  30,  1758;  died  Dec.  13, 
1832.  He  died  May  15,  1794. 

Children  ; 

1  Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  6,  1778;  m.  Asa  Richardson,  May  29,  1809. 

68  ii  David,  b.  June  8,  1780. 

iii  Lydia,  b.  July  12,  1782;  m.  George  Hall,  Sept.  16,  1802. 

iv  Nabby,  b.  Oct.  20,  1784;  m.  Joseph  Godfrey  of  Boston. 

V  John,  bapt.  Sept.  9,  1787 ;  d.  Sept.  29,  1789. 

vi  Ruth,  bapt.  Sept.  15,  1794;  m.  Prescott  Batchelder. 
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SIXTH  GENERATION. 

47  Ambrose®  (Ambrose,®  Samuel y*  Samuel,^  Sam- 
uel,^  William^)  born  May  17,  1749  ;  married  Hannah 
Lee,  Dec.  24,  1767.  She  was  born  Jan.  18,  1750. 

Children  : 

i  Ambrose,  b.  Oct.  25, 1768. 

ii  Hannah,  b.  Ang.  17,  1770;  m.  Ezekiel  Leach,  June  24,  1793. 

48  Samuel®  {Ambrose,^  Samuel*  Samuel,^  Samuel,^ 
William^)  born  Mar.  9,  1750;  married  Sarah  Masterson 
about  1766. 

Children  : 

69  i  Nathaniel  M.,  b.  Nov.  3,  1767. 

ii  Ruth,  b. — ;  d.  Nov.  14,  1772. 

iii  Benjamin,  b.  — . 

iv  Samuel,  b.  — . 

49  William®  (  Williamy^  Samuel*  Samuel,^  Samuel,"^ 
William^)  born  Dec.  3,  1752 ;  married  Anna  Lee  of 
Gloucester,  published  July  7,  1776. 

Children : 

i  Anna,  b. - ,  1777;  d. - ,  1778. 

ii  Anne,  b.  July  10,  1779;  m.  SamT  Driver,  Dec.  9,  1800. 

iii  Polly,  b.  July  6, 1781 ;  m.  Daniel  Appleton  of  Beverly, - , 

1814. 

iv  Nabby,  bapt.  July  20,  1783;  m. - Maloon  of  Salem. 

70  V  Billy  or  Wm.,  b.  Sept.  11,  1785. 

vi  Charlotte,  b.  May  11,  1787;  m.  Humphrey  Proctor,  Jan.  25, 

1806. 

vii  Susanna,  b.  Aug.  16, 1789;  d.  Mar.  8,  1792. 

viii  Nabby,  b.  July  10,  1790;  d.  May  8,  1811. 

71  ix  Thomas  L.,  b.  June  13,  1791. 

His  first  wife  dying,  he  married,  second,  Sally  Ed¬ 
wards,  Mar.  29,  1795.  She  was  born  Jan.  21,  1767; 
died  Oct.  15,  1827.  He  died  Oct.  24,  1827. 

Children ; 

X  Mahala,  b.  June  19,  1796 ;  d.  Oct.  12,  1825. 
xl  Woodbury,  b.  Oct.  11, 1802;  m.  Sally  F.  Tappan,  Mar.  4,  1828. 
niST.  COLL.  XXIV  20 
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50  Capt.  Jolm®  (  William,’^  Samuel,*  Samuel,^  Sam¬ 
uel,'^  William})  born  Aug.  5,  1757  ;  married  Hannah  Ed¬ 
wards,  Nov.  22,  1779.  She  was  born  Nov.  13,  1762  ; 
died  July  25,  1819.  He  died  Oct.  20,  1822. 

Children,  (all  born  in  Manchester)  : 

72  i  John  W.,  b.  Aug.  5,  1781. 

ii  Hannah,  b.  July  3,  1784;  m.  Dea.  Andrew  Brown,  Dec.  16, 
1804.  She  died  Nov.  28,  1857,  se.  73. 

73  ill  James,  b.  Sept.  18,  1786. 

iv  Nancy,  b.  Nov.  17,  1788;  d.  Mar.  19,  1794. 

74  V  Samuel,  b.  Mar.  20,  1791. 

vi  Fanny,  b.  Jan.  28, 1794 ;  m.  Sam’l  Cheever,  as  his  second  wife. 
Sept.  3, 1815;  d.  Mar.  6,  1819. 

75  vii  Daniel,  )  twins-  i  b.  May  27,  1796. 

viii  Nancy,  5  ’  t  b.  May  27,  1796;  m.  Abial  Burgess,  jr., 

July  15,  1818;  d.  May  20,  1857.  Wid. 

The  three  sons  of  Capt.  John  were  noted  shipmasters, 
having  followed  the  sea  for  the  most  of  their  lives  and 
were  always  very  successful. 

51  Hooper“  (  William,^  Samuel,*  Samuel,^  Samuel,^ 
William})  born  Jan.  4,  1763 ;  married  Sarah  Kitfield 
Dec.  18,  1788.  She  was  born  Aug.  30,  1767  ;  died  Aug. 
15,  1854,  aged  87.  He  died  Nov.  11,  1815. 

Children : 

i  Hooper,  b.  Dec.  25,  1791;  d.  Sept.  30,  1811. 

ii  Sarah,  b.  April  17,  1794;  d.  June  11,  1812. 

iii  Harriet,  b.  Aug.  29,  1800;  m.  Sam’l  L.  Tuck,  Mar.  29,  1825. 

iv  Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  2,  1805;  d.  Feb.  28,  1826. 

52  Jeremiah^  {Jeremiah^  Jeremiah,*  Samuel,^  Sani- 
uel,^  William^)  born  April  6,  1749 ;  married  Abigail 
Allen  of  Gloucester  about  1769. 

Children : 

i  Moses,  b.  May  25,  1770. 

ii  Elisha,  b.  Oct.  14,  1771. 

iii  Aaron,  b.  May  30,  1773. 

53  Stephen®  {Stephen,^  Stephen,*  Benjamin,^  Sam- 
uel,^  William^)  born  May  13,  1797  ;  married  Nanc 
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Cross,  April  5,  1827.  She  was  born  June  24,  1805 ;  died 
Mar.  10,  1864.  He  died  Mar.  29,  1880,  aged  83. 
Children,  (all  born  in  Manchester)  : 

i  Caroline,  b.  May  28,  1827 ;  m.  Rufus  C.  Gault,  Jan.  6,  1848. 

76  ii  Stephen  B.,  b.  July  7,  1828. 

77  ill  John  R.,  b.  Aug.  31,  1829. 

iv  Nancy  M.,  b.  June  21,  1831;  m.  Wm.  Somes  of  Gloucester, 
Feb.  28, 1864. 

78  V  George,  b.  June  20, 1833. 

79  vi  Elbridge,  b.  Aprils,  1835. 

vii  Emoline,  b.  June  28,  1838;  d.  Feb.  12,  1865. 
vlii  Louisa  F.,  b.  Oct.  18,  1840;  m.  John  B.  Knowlton,  Oct.  — , 
1869. 

lx  Lucy  D.,  b.  Oct.  4,  1842;  m.  Jason  Edgerly. 

X  Infant,  b.  Dec.  1,  1844;  d.  soon. 

80  xi  Rodney  C.,  b.  Feb.  17,  1847. 

54  Jonathan®  {Jonathan,^  Jonathan,*  Jonathan,^ 
Samuel,^  WillianO^)  born  Oct.  23,  1766;  married  Anna 
Edwards,  Dec.  26,  1786.  She  was  born  Mar.  10,  1766; 
died  Oct.  11,  1840,  aged  73.  He  died  Dec.  5,  1849, 
aged  84. 

Children : 

1  Daniel,  b.  Apr.  16,  1787;  m.  Lydia - ,  of  Hopkinton, 

N.  H. 

81  ii  Joseph,  b.  Dec.  16, 1789. 

ill  Anna,  b.  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  July  30,  1790;  m.  Asa  Proctor 
of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Feb.  14,  1819. 
iv  Saioma,  b.  Aug.  27,  1792;  m.  Benj.  Kitfleld,  Apr.  3,  1851. 

V  Nabby,  b.  Aug.  18,  1796;  m.  Winslow  Dustan,  Apr.  3,  1817. 

vi  Elizabeth  E.,  b.  Mar.  1,  1798;  m.  Varnum  Dunton,  Sept.  20, 

1817. 

vii  Holton,  b.  Jan.  1,  1799;  d.  Mar.  30,  1871;  unm. 

viil  Jonathan  M.,  b.  Feb.  5,  1809;  d.  Jan.  31,  1851;  unm. 

Jonathan  after  his  marriiige  removed  to  Hopkinton, 
N.  H.,  where  he  resided  for  a  number  of  years,  and  where 
several  of  his  children  were  born,  and  then  returned  to 
Manchester  where  the  remainder  of  his  family  were  born, 
and  where  he  ended  his  long  life. 
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55  Daniel^  {Jonathan,^  Jonathan,^  Jonathan,^  Sam¬ 
uel,^  William})  bom  July  16,  1768  ;  married  Nancy  Weir 
of  Beverly  about  1790. 

Children : 

1  Nancy  W.,  b.  Nov.  7,  1791 ;  m.  John  B.  Lord  of  Ipswich, 
Oct.  7,  1817 ;  d,  in  Somervillle,  April  27,  1874,  se.  82. 

ii  Arthur,  b.  in  Hopklnton,  N.  H.,  July  29,  1793.  Lost  at  sea. 

iii  John  or  Jonatlian,  b.  in  Ilopkinton,  N.  H.,  Feb.  3,  1796;  lost 

at  sea,  Feb.  6,  1813. 

Iv  Luther,  b.  Apr.  4,  1798.  Lost  at  sea. 

V  Daniel,  b.  June  10,  1800;  lost  at  sea,  1824. 

Vi  Calvin,  b. -  1802 ;  d.  Oct.  13,  1832. 

vll  Miranda,  b. - ,  1812;  d.  Aug.  13,  1847. 

viii  John  Arthur,  b.  Oct.  5,  1817;  m.  Mary  A.  Crafts,  Feb.  29, 

1844.  She  d.  Nov.  29,  1845.  He  d.  June  29,  1884. 

Daniel’s  first  Avife  deceased,  he  married,  second,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lurvey,  of  Gloucester. 

Child ; 

ix  Elizabeth,  b. - . 

Daniel  was  quite  a  noted  singer ;  he  left  Manchester  for 
Hopkinton,  N.  H. ;  and  after  residing  there  a  while,  re¬ 
turned  to  Manchester,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

56  Abner®  (Azariah,^  Azariah,*  Jonathan,^  Samuel, 
William})  born  Oct.  9,  1767 ;  married  Lydia  Lee,  Mar. 
30,  1790.  She  was  born  Aug.  9,  1764;  died  Aug.  19, 
1852,  aged  87.  He  died  Mar.  6,  1830. 

Children : 

83  I  Abner,  b.  Aug.  24, 1792. 

84  ii  Azariah,  b.  Aug.  25,  1796. 

ill  Isaac,  b.  Oct.  15,  1798;  m.  Mary  Burnham,  Feb.  28,  1833;  he 
d.  Dec.  8,  1833. 

iv  Charles,  b.  May  26,  1801 ;  d.  Jan.  25,  1879,  se.  77 ;  unm. 

57  Richard®  {Azariah,^  Azariah,*  Jonathan,^  Sam¬ 
uel,^  William*)  born  Apr.  8,  1774;  married  Polly  Prince 
of  Salem,  Dec.  6,  1796.  She  was  born  Sept.  4,  1779; 
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died  May  24,  1820.  He  died  Mar.  15,  1837.  He  was  a 
very  enterprising  shipmaster. 

Children : 

i  Richard,  b.  Sept.  27,  1797 ;  d.  Aug.  6,  1832;  unm. 

ii  Jonathan  P.,  b.  Sept.  13,  1799. 

iii  Polly,  b.  Sept.  11,  1801;  m.  Charles  Johnson,  June  26,  1823; 

she  d.  Mar.  15,  1872,  «e.  71. 

iv  Irene,  b.  Aug.  10, 1803;  m.  'fyler  Parsons,  jr.,  Apr.  14,  1824. 

V  John  Prince,  b.  Oct.  2,  1805 ;  d.  Nov.  16,  1868,  unm. 

85  vi  Henry  P.,  b.  Nov.  14,  1807. 

86  vii  Samuel  P.,  b.  Oct.  19,  1811. 

viii  Augustus  P.,  b.  June  10,  1813;  d.  Aug.  23,  1815. 

lx  Caroline,  b. - ,  1815;  m.  George  Proctor,  Dec.  15,  1835. 

X  Augustus  P.,  b.  Mar.  — ,  1820;  d. - ,  1821. 

He  married,  second,  Bethia  Driver,  Sept.  18,  1823. 
She  died  July  14,  1833. 

Child : 

xi  Solomon  D.,  b.  Apr.  1,  1826. 

He  married,  third,  Rebecca  Girdler,  Dec.  22,  1833, 
who  died  Apr.  18,  1845. 

58  John®  {Azariah,^  Azariah^*  Jonathan,^  Samuel 
William^)  born  Jan.  1,  1776;  married  Ruth  Leach,  Dec. 
26,  1797.  She  was  born  Apr.  17,  1778  ;  died  Oct.  13, 
1843.  He  died  Aug.  27,  1834.  He  was  a  noted  ship¬ 
master. 

Children : 

l  Ruth,  b.  Sept.  4,  1798;  m.  John  P.  Allen,  Nov.  28,  1816; 
d.  June  13,  1875. 

ii  John,  b.  May  23,  1801 ;  killed  on  the  beach,  June  6,  1814. 

87  iii  Benjamin  L.,  b.  Mar.  8,  1803;  d.  Sept.  24,  1865. 

88  iv  Isaac,  b.  Nov.  11,  1805;  d.  Apr.  27,  1879. 

59  Aaron®  (Malachi,^  Malachi,*  Jonathan,^  Samuel,^ 
Willia7n^),  born  Aug.  28,  1765;  married  Lucy  Story, 
Dec.  3,  1789.  She  was  born  Sept.  5,  1771;  died  Mar. 
24,  1794.  He  married,  second,  Sally  Crafts,  Oct.,  1795. 
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She  was  born  Sept.  8,  1773;  died  June  15,  1857,  aged 
84.  He  died  Mar.  31,  1839,  aged  74. 

Children : 

i  Lucy  S.,  b.  Jan.  1,  1797;  m.  Nathan  Allen,  Feb.  8,  1817; 
m.  2d,  Benj.  Leach,  Jan.  7,  1830. 

11  Aaron,  b.  Sept.  4,  1799;  d.  at  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A.,  Sept.  26, 
1824. 

ill  Sally,  Nov.  4,  1801 ;  m.  Samuel  Edwards,  Jan.  8,  1823 ;  she 
d.  Jan.  27, 1863. 

89  iv  William  H.,  b.  Sept.  21,  1803. 

V  Child,  d.  Feb.  11,  1808. 

vi  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec.  28,  1808;  m.  William  Young  of  Lanesville, 
Gloucester,  Apr.  20, 1842;  d.  Apr.  26, 1883,  in  Manchester. 
Til  Ruth  Ann,  b.  Apr.  18,  1813;  m.  John  Lothrop  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  Aug.  20,  1839 ;  m.  second,  Capt.  David  Carter,  Nov. 
8,  1844. 

60  William®  Malachi,^  Jonathan,^  Sam¬ 

uel,^  William})  born  Dec.  3,  1766;  married  Hannah  Ed¬ 
wards,  Nov.  9,  1789.  She  was  born  Oct.  5,  1770.  Mar¬ 
ried,  second,  Feb.  12,  1804,  Mary  Hunt. 

Children  by  Hannah  Edwards  : 

90  l  Hannah,  b.  Sept.  19,  1791;  m.  Henry  Allen  of  Salem. 

11  Priscilla,  b.  Dec.  6,  1795 ;  d.  Feb.  — ,  1806. 

ill  Evelina,  b.  Dec.  1, 1797 ;  m.  Capt.  Thomas  M.  Sauuders  of  Sa> 
lem.  May  — ,  1823;  she  d.  Oct.  19,  1879. 

Children  by  Mary  Hunt : 

91  iv  William  E.,  b.  July  10, 1806  in  Salem. 

V  Joseph  A.,  b.  Feb.  10,  1808;  d.  Nov.,  1840;  unm. 

92  vi  Charles  H.,  b.  July  31,  1810. 

93  vii  George  F.,  b.  Jan.  2,  1813. 

viii  Frederick  F.,b.  May  6,  1816;  d.  Sept.  22,  1818. 

61  Simeon®  (il/aZac/«‘,®  Malachi^y  JonathaT?,  8am- 
ueP,  William}),  born  Dec.  27,  1778;  married  Elizabeth 
Brown,  Oct.  13,  1803. 

Child : 

i  Laura  Matilda,  bapt.  July  19,  1807. 
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He  died  Sept.  16,  1816 ;  she  married,  second,  Josiah 
Ober  of  Beverly. 

62  Jacob®  (Isaac, ^  Jacob,*  Jonathan,^  Samuel,^  WiU 
liam*)  born  Aug.  26,  1789 ;  married  Lucy  G.  Galloup  of 
Wenham,  Jan.  29,  1809.  She  was  born  April  28,  1790; 
died  April  9,  1871,  aged  81.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1852. 
Children  : 

04  i  Jacob  A.,  b.  in  Beverly,  Mar.  5,  1810. 

ii  Lucy  Rebecca,  b.  in  Wenham,  Jan.  6,  1814;  m.  Benjamin 
Severance,  Feb.  15,  1842.  She  d.  May  15, 1880. 

96  iii  Enos  G.,  b.  in  Wenham,  Nov.  16,  1815. 

iv  Aaron  H.,  b.  in  Lynn,  Dec.  23,  1817;  m.  July  20,  1848. 

V  Isaac  S.,  b.  in  Cavendish,  Vt.,  Jan.  29, 1819 ;  m.  Jan.  14,  1847. 

vi  Salome  M.,  b.  in  Cavendish,  Vt.,  Mar.  17,  1821;  m.  A.  Fer¬ 

ris,  Dec.  31,  1840;  d.  June  22,  1847. 

vii  John  L.,  )  /b.  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  24 ,‘ 

>  twins;  <  1823;  m.  Oct.  13, 1842 ;d.  Aug,  11, 1862. 

viii  Samuel  H.,  ^  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  24, 

1823;  d.  July  6,  1829. 

lx  Charles  W.,  b.  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  Jnne  19, 1824;  d.  July 
11,  1825. 

X  Susan  T.,  b.  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1825;  d.  Oct.  9, 
1828. 

xi  Elizabeth  D.,  b.  in  Ticonderoga,  N,  Y.,  Nov.  11,  1826;  m. 

June  20,  1845;  d.  Nov.  29,  1877. 

xii  Hannah  R.,  b.  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  1828;  m.  Aug. 

29,  1850. 

xiii  Susan  T.,  b.  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1829;  m.  Oct. 

31,  1848. 

xiv  Pyra  W.,  b.  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15,  1831;  d.  Aug. 

30,  1831. 

63  Nathan,  jr.®  (Nathan,^  Jacob,*  Jonathan,^  Sam¬ 
uel,^  William*)  born  Jan.  13,  1794;  married  Lucy  S. 
Allen,  Feb.  8,  1817.  She  was  born  Jan.  1,  1797. 
Children : 

i  Nathan  S.,  b.  Nov.  18,  1818;  d.  April  21,  1824. 

ii  Nancy  C.,  b.  Aug.  3,  1820;  d.  April  26, 1824. 
ill  Lucy  M.,  b.  Oct.  18,  1822;  d.  April  27,  1824. 
iv  Nathan,  b.  June  28,  1824;  d.  June  12,  1841. 

98  v  George  F.,  b.  Sept.  10,  1826. 
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Nathan,  jr.,  died  Nov.  10,  1826,  and  she  married, 
second,  Capt.  Benjamin  Leach,  Jan.  7,  1830,  and  she  is 
still  living  at  the  ripe  age  of  91  years  (1888). 

64  John  P,®  (JNcit/ian,^  Jacob,*  Jonathan,^  Samuel,^ 
Williaw})  born  April  12,  1795 ;  married  Ruth  Allen, 
Nov.  28, 1816.  She  was  born  Sept.  4,  1798  ;  died  June 
13,  1875.  lie  died  Jan.  30,  1875,  ae.  about  80. 

Children : 

i  Eliza  F.,  b.  Sept.  25,  1820;  ra.  Charles  Lee,  Nov.  25,  1846. 
She  d.  Mar.  5,  1883. 

07  ii  John  P.,  jr.,  b.  Feb.  11,  1823. 

98  ill  Edward  F.,  b.  Jan.  30,  1827. 

iv  Ruth  L.,  b.  May  15,  1831 ;  d.  June  1, 1839. 

V  Ruthelia,  b.  Oct.  18,  1840 ;  rn.  David  Preston  of  Gloucester. 

John  P.  was  one  of  the  selectmen  in  1828  and  1829, 
and  always  took  a  very  active  interest  in  all  parish  and 
town  affairs. 

65  Enoch^  {Nathaii,^  Jacob,*  Jonathan,^  Samuel,'^ 
William^)  born  May  24,  1797  ;  married  Susan  Marsters 
June  10,  1824.  She  was  born  Mar.  11,  1805  ;  died  Nov. 
4,  1826.  He  died  July  8,  1842. 

Child  : 

i  Susan  M.,  b.  In  Salem,  Mar.  22,  1825 ;  m.  Moses  P.  Green- 
leaf,  Oct.  27,  1846. 

He  married,  second,  Eliza  Peabody  of  Bradford,  who 
died  July  16, 1833. 

Children : 

il  Infant,  b. - ,  1830;  d.  same  year. 

ill  Charlotte  E.,  b.  April  13,  1831;  d.  Nov.  13, 1861;  unm. 

He  married,  third,  Abigail  W.  Rogers  of  Maine,  June 
17,  1834.  He  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  April  15,  1829,  and  served  till  his  death. 


[To  be  contimied.} 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


PUTNAM  FAMILY. 

A  genealogical  record  of  the  descendants  of  John  Put¬ 
nam  of  Danvers  (1640)  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Eben 
Putnam  of  Cambridge  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Putnam  of  Concord. 

Any  information  relating  to  the  various  branches  of  this 
family  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Eben  Putnam. 

Box  2713,  Boston. 


In  Vol.  xviii  of  these  Collections,  page  309,  allusion 
is  made  in  an  extract  from  the  diary  of  John  Adams, 
there  quoted,  to  the  pleasure-house  of  Judge  Lynde 
standing,  in  1766,  on  Castle  Hill,  and  of  which  no  trace 
has  survived.  Chief  Justice  Benjamin  Lynde,  Junior,  in¬ 
herited  the  Castle  Hill  farm,  through  his  mother,  from 
Major  William  Browne,  his  grandfather,  who  died  1716. 
Both  he  and  his  father,  who  was  also  chief  justice  of  the 
province,  made  additions  to  the  estate  by  purchase  from 
Colonel  Turner  and  others.  The  second  chief  justice  built 
what  he  called  an  "Arbor”  there  Aug.  6, 1724,  and  seems 
to  have  planned  a  "Villa”  there  in  1732.  "My  Castle  Hill 
New  House”  was  raised  Oct.  4,  1748,  and  is  described  as 
"Judge  Lynde’s  Pleasure-house”  by  John  Adams  in  his 
diary,  Aug.  14,  1766.  Judge  Lynde  devised  it,  by  will 
dated  May  10,  1776,  and  in  1799  Dr.  Bentley  describes 
the  farm  as  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Lynde  family, 
adding,  "but  the  spacious  building  on  the  hill  is  suffered 
to  decay.” 

Dr.  Bentley  alludes  again  to  this  locality  on  June  1, 
1809.  "Walked  in  at  Woods’  Gate  to  Holmes’  Neck  and 
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found  the  neck  enclosed  and  the  holds  planted  for  the  tirst 
time  in  the  memory  of  this  generation.  Passed  to  Castle 
Hill  upon  which  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby  has  erected  a  small  sum¬ 
mer  house  of  two  small  and  square  stories,  the  upper  of 
smaller  dimensions,  in  the  Italian  style.  It  wants  the 
grandeur  of  the  former  house  which  occupied  this  space. 
The  old  farm  house  at  the  foot  of  Castle  Hill  is  in  a  state 
of  decay.”  Felt  says  it  blew  down  in  a  gale.  Sept.  23,  1815. 


A  question  is  also  raised  in  Vol.  xviii  about  the 
origin  and  significance  of  the  name  "Naugus  Head,”  and 
a  conjecture  stated  that  it  may  have  been  a  corrupt  form 
of  "Knockei's’  Head,”  or  perhaps,  like  Saugus,  an  Indian 
word,  since  we  find  the  syllable  jVotn  in  Naushaun  and  pos¬ 
sibly  in  our  own  Naumkeag,  and  also  find  the  two  towns 
of  Naugatuck  and  Saugatuck  near  each  other  on  the  Con¬ 
necticut  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

We  have  now'  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  conjectures. 
In  a  "  Plan  of  Salem  in  Massachusetts,  Lat.  42°  36'  N. : 
Reduced  by  a  pentagraph  from  a  plan  draw'ii  in  1758,  by 
James  Ford,  in  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Winthrop’s 
Executrix ;  Cambridge,  26  Oct.,  1787,”  the  locality  in 
question  is  designated  as  "Nogg’s  Head.”  If  this  settles 
one  question  it  opens  another.  If  this  breezy  elevation 
was  Nogg’s  head,  who  was  Nogg  or  Noggs?  The  plan 
contains  other  features  of  great  interest,  and  is  among  the 
Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


In  the  present  volume,  page  246,  reasons  are  given 
for  the  conjecture  that  Emanuel  Downing  may  have  been 
living  at  as  late  a  date  as  1658.  In  point  of  fact  he  was 
living  at  Edinborough,  Feb.  2,  1657,  and  as  late  as  Dec. 
9,  1658,  and  w'riting  letters  which  will  be  found  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Collections,  Fourth  Series,  Vol.  vi,  pp.  84-7. 


